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THUS. HARRIS & SON, 

OPTICIANS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

OPPOSITE THE ENTRANCE TO 





MUSEUM 

is Open to 
THE PUBLIC, 

Gratis , 

ON 

MONDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

AND 

FRIDAY. _ 

THE BRITISH MUSEU M, L ONDON. 

The first choice of Spectacles is a most important one, as on it depends the preservation of the blessing of 
sight. How many purchasers of Spectacles from mere trading venders (complete empirics ^ 

L t) have seriously impaired or destroyed their sight, and incurred far greater expenses than they wouW have 
done had their FIRST CHOICE been made at a respectable^Optician's T„os. 

their lon<* experience and extensive practice, are enabled to decide on wnat kind * P . , * 

ties of7s!on, as well as to the V best adapted to fit the face tf*. “7“ 

to, the Spectacles become a source of annoyance. The unprovedSpectaclcofTno. 
their light (nearly invisible) and elegant appearance, do not EFFICIENCY FOR 

they are generally preferred to the Spectacles of other makers; TIIEIR bUI bKlim 
I~js,ESERVING THE SIGHT is also one of their most important characteristics. 


May 8th to 
August 31st, 
from 

Ten o’clock to 
Seven. 

September 8th 
to April 30th, 
from 

Ten o’clock to 
Four. 

Closed from 
the 1st to the 
7th of Jan. 


THOS. HARRIS 
St SON’S 



CRYSTAL 

SPECTACLES. 


THE BEST FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT 


For Lad.es. Glasses. Crystals. 

Solid Gold.£2 0 0 ... 2 8 0 

Standard Silver.... 0 13 0...1 2 0 

Best Blue Steel... ° 1.2 ° . . .1 0 0 

Blue or Bright Steel. . 3s. to 9s. . . . 0 lo 0 


For Gentlemen. 
Solid Gold .... 
Standard Silver . . 
Best Blue Steel . . 
Blue or Bright Steel. 


Glasses. 
£2 7 0 , 

0 17 0 

0 16 0 
, 4s. to 12s. 


Crvstal9> 
2 15 0 

16 0 
,14 0 

, 0 18 0 


or JjiT^tit steei. • os. tu ?<>• . • • v ^ ^ 

Pure Crystals fitted in a Purchaser’s own Frame, 1 Ox. per pair. The best Glasses 2s. P er P“' 

THOS. HARRIS AND SON’S 


THOS. 

HARRIS 



NEW 

DOUBLE 


& jpH Wjflfi OPERA 

SON’S CLASS. 

The MOST POWERFUL EVER MADE, £5 0 0 
Patronized by the elite of Her Majesty s Theatre. 

A most extensive and elegant Stock of Opera 
Glasses on the newest construction, worthy the in¬ 
spection of the Nobility and Gentry. The patterns 
are too various to admit of a detailed List of 
Prices. 

On receiving a remittance, T. II. and Son will send any of the above articles, CARRIAGE FREE, TO 
ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM, and will exchange them if not approved. 

No. 52, opposite the BRITISH MUSEUM. Established 60 Years. 

* * Purchasers are particularly requested to recollect that T. IT. & SON have NO CONNEXION 
* WHATEVER WITH any other House iu London. 


ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES 

Are warranted to be unequalled by any other house 
at the prices. No tourist or visitor to the sea-side 
ought to he without one. 

A Pocket Telescope (8 miles view) . . £0 18 0 

A Pocket Telescope (12 miles view) ..110 0 

A Pocket Telescope (16 mile9 view) . . 2 2 0 

A Pocket Telescope (20 miles view) . . 4 0 0 

N.B. A distant object to test them with. 

T. H.& Son’s new Telescope for Deer Stalking, 21. 5 s. 
This article has been highly approved by the Nobi¬ 
lity and Gentry. 




















































I., Jan. 1843. 

CHPZZLEWIT ADVERTISER. 


• 13, Great Marlborough Street. 

MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE POOR LAW SYSTEM. 

Now in course of Publication, with Illustrations by a distinguished Artist, 

IN TWELVE MONTHLY SHILLING NUMBERS 

JESSIE PHILLIPS ; THE POOR-LAW VICTIM. 

By Mrs. Trollope, 

“ TL a- Authoress of “ Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy.” 

readers^o the **** be6n t0 Cal1 the attention of her 

management of the poor. Her own conviction of its tyranny and TniuftW P nf^ regulates ? e maintenance and 
provisions with uniformity, and of the cruel hardship.»Smhiffirtffii, rf thc ‘“Peccability of enforcing it, 
IS strong, and she conscientiously believes well founded She i, ^ d i * he P °° r ] )y the attempt to enforce them, 
evil tendency of that system of administrative centad^ ™ th the genera ^Policy and 

,w °,l 0Ur G r roment - Above an, the S“£££&SLT‘° h “ye been creeping into thc prac- 
that thc poor have no right to a sufficiency of necessary food to sn«»lo tl? vr ^2?”,°t.* h , e newl . v broached doctrine, 

«E"" VK that thCre are stU1 “°ugh English he^to toj&h ^coSSgfcwne» 

Also lately Published, 

THE PIC NIC PAPERS, 

BY VARIOUS HANDS. 

EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. (BOZ.) 

And illustrated with numerous Plates by Georve Cruikshank PBir ^ V , ' 

works of thc day .”—Court Journal/** 1 * 11 * 8 * once t0 command a place for them beside the most popular 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW READY. 

THE HISTORY OF WOMAN IN ENGLAND 

AND HER INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY AND LITERATURE. * 

By Miss Lawrance, 

„ V t£ Century,- small Svo. 

Hegmnin g at the earliest period, it has been the chief aim of the writer to f ^f r bl8t °7’ 15 the object of this work, 
every available source, in order to throw light upon a subj^i^S from 

MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 

By Mrs. Forbes Bush. 

the' MI* | N^ofeoTNT ea P nnot *?■?*•* of h “ annals to 

library in the kingdom.”— Sun. S universally considered a desirable acquisition to every historical 

MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY LADIES OF ENGLAND. 

By Mrs. Elwood. 

belie* 

down to the present. Each biography is marked by good taste ^^ last «“*“* 

IV. 

I He. LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

By Agnes Strickland. 

-a=ZKrSS-;- ;= » w 

THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 

Authoress of “Evelina,” “Cecilia,” &c. 

NewnudRevise 

HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

V Orders received by all Booksellers. 


D’ARBLAY, 


















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SECOND EDITION OF “THE TRADUCED." 

Shortly, in 3 vols. post 8vo., 2nd Edition, 

THE TRADUCED. 


By N. Michell, author of “ The Fatalist,” &c. 

“This is an admirable historical novel. Both the 
ction and the persons are described with great power 
nd brilliancy. We should say that Mr Michel takes 
an k as a romance-writer next to the deservedly cele- 
orated G. P. R. James ."—Monthly Magazine. 

“ It is a very exciting narrative.”— Atlas. 

“ The interest which the author creates for the beau¬ 
tiful Heroine, the high-souled Louis, and the gentle 
Amalia, increases gradually until we have turned the last 
page of these most attractive volumes. —Sunday 

* T.and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 


New Works published this day. 

T HE ENGLISH WIFE : a Manual 

of Home Duties, designed as a Sequel to the 
English Maiden. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4 s.6d.-, silk, os.; 

m THE°ENGLISH MAIDEN, her Moral and Domestic 
Duties. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. Gd. ; 

S1 THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE BOOK. Contain¬ 
ing full Instructions in Plain and Fancy Needle-work, 
Embroidery, Knitting, Netting, Crotchet, &e. Illus¬ 
trated by upwards of Thirty Engravings. Imperial 

32 LF/rT^ on the Im P° rt - 

ance of Early Piety. Imp. 32mo, cloth, price Is. 6 d. 
silk 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG BRIDE, on the Import¬ 
ance of Practical Religion to the Wife and Mother. 
Imp. 32mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. ; silk, 2s. . 

CLARKE’S LADIES’ HAND-BOOKS. Imperial 
32mo, gilt edges, price is. each. 

1 . Fancy Needlework and Embroidery; with twenty 
Illustrations. 

2. Plain Needlework; with fourteen Illustrations. 

3 . Knitting, Netting, and Crotchet; with Illustrations. 
4 . Knitting, Netting, and Crotchet, second senes; 

with Illustrations. 

5. Babv Linen (nearly ready). 

A LOVE GIFT FOR 1843. Elegantly bound, price 

2s. 6d. ; white silk, 3s. _ 

THE BALL-ROOM ANNUAL FOR 1843. Medium 

3 T^ 8 riIo 8 n4 p gauuen almanac and FLO. 

RAL CALENDAR FOR 1843. Fcp. 8vo, price Is. 

Just Published, orice is., No. I. of 
THE LADY’S OWN MAGAZINE, and Mirror of 
the Months. Illustrated by a Steel Engraving and Four 
Coloured Plates of the Fashions, and containing 48 pages 
of original Letterpress. , _ 

H. G. Clarke and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 


LAUGHTER for the MILLION! 

Now Ready, in Fcap. 8 vo, 2s. 6d., 

T he comic almanac for 1843. 

With Twelve large Plates, by George Cruik- 
shank, and many other Illustrations. 

“ Inimitably rich! Such a half-crown’s worth of tun 
and humour was never given to the public.”— Lit. Gaz. 

2. HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. 

New edition, comprising the whole of the original work. 
6s. cloth. 

3. THE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR. 

With numerous Illustrations; new edition. 8s. cloth. 

4. THE COMIC ALMANAC, 

From its commencement in 1835 to 1842 ; complete in 
Two Vols. cloth, 12s. 

Tilt & Bogue, Fleet Streets 


M 


% 




TO BOOK CLUBS, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
&c * &<c • 

rpHE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 

_L established in 1837, by a Committee of the Pub¬ 
lishers of London, will commence a New Series on 
January 1st.—The main object of this work will hence¬ 
forth be to supply the desideratum of a complete list ot 
every Work published in Great Britain, comprehending 
its Title in full, size, price, number of pages and ll us- 
trat'ons, with the place of publication, if otherwise than 
London. When the Title does not sufficiently explain 
the object of a Book, a short explanatory notice will be 
given- but this, however, will never be of a criticaL 
nature. It is true that several lists are published periodi¬ 
cally, but none of them are by any means complete, and 
even if thev were so, the abbreviations of the titles 
render them almost useless to any but Booksellers, and 
even to them very indifferent guides to the knowledge 
of what is going on in the literary world. The Circu¬ 
lar” will also, as heretofore, include Advertisements ot 
every description relative to Literary property; and, 
under the head of “ Books wanted,” every subscriber 
has the opportunity of advertising-without charge—for 
rare works, odd volumes, or such books as they may 
wish to procure at reduced prices. This department has 
been found specially useful in procuring copies of scarce 
works, when they have otherwise been searched for m 
vain. 

Tiie Publishers’ Circular is published on the 
first and fifteenth of each month, by Sampson Low, at 
the Office, 54, Fleet Street. The payment of a Sub¬ 
scription of Eight Shillings-which may be made through 
any Bookseller—will insure its regular delivery for one 
year. 


RE-ISSUE OF BERGER’S ENGLAND. 

On the Second of January, No. I, comprising Sixteen 
Pages of Letterpress, a Vignette Title, and a fine 
Portrait of the late King, price Twopence, 

H ume, smollett, & burke’s 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion 
of Julius Csesar down to the present time. 

The work will be published weekly, in twopenny num¬ 
bers, making six handsome octavo volumes, comprising 
between five and six hundred pages each; forming a more 
complete, cheap, and highly-embellished History of 
England than has hitherto been offered to the public. 
b Sold by G. Berger, Holywell Street, Strand. 


N EW EDITIONS have lately been 

published of MR. ROSCOE’s WANDERINGS 
AND EXCURSIONS IN NORTH AND SOUTH 
WALES. Each volume is embellished with oO beauti¬ 
ful steel plates of the abbeys, castles, river and moun¬ 
tain scenery, &c., and a new Map. It forms an elegant 
work for a present, or for the drawing-room table; and 
no welj. selected library can be considered complete 
without it. Price 25i\ cloth extra, or 35s. morocco extra, 
per vol., and either may be had separately. 

Tilt & Bogue, Simpkin & Go,, and Orr & Co., 
London; Wrigiitson & Webb } Birmingham; 
\V aiding Webb. Liverpool. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

With 12 Illustrations, price 3s, Gd., hound in cloth. 


Just ready, in one volume, foolscap 8vo., price 9s. cloth, 

\ MANUAL of DIGNITIES, PRI- 

XjL VILEGE, and PRECEDENCE ; being an histo¬ 
rical and explanatory account of all titles °f honour, 
all official and professional ranks, together with their 
respective privileges, and a comprehensive view of pre¬ 
cedence ; to which are added chronological lists of the 
great public functionaries from the revolution to the 
present time; and illustrations of the insignia belonging 
to all the orders of knighthood. By CHARLES R- 
DODD, Esq., Author of “ The Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage,” “ The Parliamentary Companion, &c. 

<. The design of the work is sufficiently comprehensive 
to include everything of importance, while its execution 
display, an entire knowledge of the sub ect, a clear and 
skilful arrangement of materials, as well as the facultv 
of treating familiarly and popularly all the topicsof 
which the volume Ls composed .”—The Times, June 27. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Mana-lane, London. 


YVlin 1Z umswuwv—, r -- - 7 _ ___ __ 

A SEQUEL TO MAMMA’S BIBLL 

X jl STORIES; chiefly in Words of Two Syllables, 


By the same Authoress. 

MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES for her little Boys 
and Girls ; a Series of Reading Lessons taken from 


and utrls ; a oents ui nc*uu. 8 -__ 

the Bible, and adapted to the capacities of very loung 
Fifth Edition. With 12 Engravings, price 


3s. 6<L, bound in cloth. , . A * 

John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and to be had 0! 

all Booksellers. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR. MURRAY 

HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING WORKS. ' 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; 

Or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt 
Peninsula. By George Borrow, Author of the *• Gypsies in Spain!” 


to circulate the Scriptures in the 
3 vols. post 8vo, 2 7s. 


ti. 

NARRATIVE OF A YACHT VOYAGE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

Daring the Years 1840-41. By Countess Grosvevoe. With Twenty-six Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo, 28s. ’ 


III. 

THE JEWESS. A TRUE STORY. 

By the Author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” With a Portrait. Foolscap 8vo, is. 6d. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

" th ° ** ***»• revised, and 


HISTORY OF INDIA; 


The Hindoo and .Mahouiedau Period, By the Second Edition, revised. With 


Vi« 

CHEMICAL MANIPULATION; 




BYRON ANNUAL, 




LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS,* 


IX. 

THE CHASE-TURF-AND ROAD. 

By Nimrod. Illustrated with Plates, by Aleev and others. Second Edition, with additional Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo, 9s. 6d, 


x. 

APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS ; 

A Miscellany of Thought and Opinion. Post 8vo, 12s. 


xr. 

CLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

By Edward Jesse, Esq. Fifth Edition, abridged and adapted for Schools. Foolscap Svo, 6s. 6 d . 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 












ADVERTISEMENTS. * 


NOW READY, 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 

FORMING VOL. I, OF “ OUR MESS.” 

BY HARRY LORREQUER. 


WITH A FINE 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, AND THIRTY-FiVE 

14s. cloth. 


illustrations by 


a PHIZ. * 


tom burke of “OURS,” 

FORMING VOL- II. OF “OUR MESS." 

Will be commenced on 1st January in Monthly Numbers, with lUustrations by “Phiz. 
1 One Shilling each. 


THE LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O LEARY. 

BY harry lorrequer, 

Will appear exclusively in the « Dublin University Magazine,” 
commencing with the number for January, 1843. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


II. 


THE CONFESSIONS 

[of 

HARRYfLORREQUER. 

With Twenty-two Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


12s. cloth. 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, 

THE 

IRISH DRAGOON. 

2 vols. 8VO, with Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
1/. 45. 


THE COMMISSIONER; 

or, 

de lunatico inquirendo. 

With 28 Illustrations by “ Phiz. . 

15s. cloth. 


CARLETON’S TRAITS AND STORIES 

OF 

THE IRISH PEASANT RY. 

WITH NEW INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 

And numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel, by the best Artists. 

In Monthly Numbers, One Shilling each. 

NOS. 1. TO VI., NOW READY, CONTAIN— 


introduction. 

NED M‘KEOWN. 

THE THREE TASKS. 
SHANE FADH’S WEDDING. 


IS*) - 

LARRY M‘FARLAND’8 WAKE. 
BATTLE OF THE FACTIONS. 

the station. 

THE HEDGE SCHOOL. 


H1IBL1N WILLIAM SACKVILLE STREET; 

w. s. ORR & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
























Publishing every Saturday, price 3d., and in Monthly Parts, 



PUNCH, 


Or, THE LONDON V CHARIVARI. 


WITH NUMEROUS 
COMIC 
WOODCUTS 
BY 

LEECH, MEADOWS, 
CROWQUILL HINE, 
AND OTHER 
EMINENT ARTISTS. 


A 

WEEKLY BUDGET 
OF 

ORIGINAL 

WIT AND WHIM, 

CRITICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND 

SATIRICAL 


NOTICES OP THE PRESS, 


“ The wit and humour ot * Punch * do not evaporate 
with age. On the contrary, he improves as he grows 
older. The multitudinous engravings are as full of cha¬ 
racter, and the writing as pregnant with fun, as ever 
they were. The same care is observed in the exclusion 
of whatever is offensive to good morals, or even to good 
manners. Artist and author never forget that they are 
working for the amusement of family circles and parlour 
firesides. No parent could object its*introduction among 
his children, and while the merry laugh is kindled im¬ 
perceptibly; the good-humoured satire which calls the 
smile to the cheek will serve to extirpate many follies 
and frivolities which have been endured only because 
they have been sanctioned by society. ‘ Punch ’ cannot 
fail to do excellent service in his generation, and long 
may he live to make the wise merry, and the merry 
wise .”—Somerset Gazette. 

“ Piquant and entertaining as usual, without an atom of 
grossness or immorality .”—Maidstone Journal. 

“ Punch seems to have an inexhaustible vein of hu¬ 
mour. At least there is thus far no appearance of falling 
off. His Letters to his Son, which are among his most 
novel features, are really exquisite .”—Birmingham Ado. 

“ The most clever and successful publication of its 
fay."—Bristol Mirror. 


“Racy, clever, and sarcastic .**—Salopian Journal. 

“ A weekly publication, which, for originality, pungent 
yet good-natured satire, wit, and readiness, has not been 
approached of late years by any similar work. We should 
add, that the pictorial illustrations, with which it is pro¬ 
fusely interspersed, partake fully of the same spirit and 
character as the literary contents .”—Bristol Gazette. 

“ From the first line to the Notices to Correspondents, 
every page sparkles with wit, and is illumined with the 
choicest humour. Each folly is caught as it flies, and 
exposed without one atom of malice; nor is there an ex¬ 
pression that could either raise ablush, or excite any other 
feeling than hilarity and joyousness .”—Manchester Ado. 

“ We at once recommend the reader to go and purchase 
the work, not only as one of the cleverest, but cheapest, 
that at present issues from the press .”—Sheffield Iris. 

“ It is impossible to convey any notion, by description, 
either of the quality or quantity of the wit and humour 
compressed into this inimitable miscellany. All, there¬ 
fore, who wish to enjoy a hearty laugh must purchase for 
themselves .”—Liverpool Courier. 

“ As pungent, witty, and satirical as ever. The work 
has already attained great success, and deserves it. The 
woodcut illustrations are of first-rate excellence, and 
redolent of fun and humour .”—Leeds Times. 


The Third Volume , containing more than 1000 Illustrations, is now ready ; and 
Vols. 1 and 2 are always kept on Sale . 


Now publishing , price Threepence , 

Punch’s Almanack for 1843! 

BRIMFUL OF FUN AND JOKES!! 

AND EMBELLISHED WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED HUMOROUS CUTS !!! 


Now Ready , price 3s. Gd. bound in roan , 

PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1843. 

Also, price 5s. bound in cloth , 

PUNCH’S LETTERS T© HIS SON. 

Edited by Douglas Jerrold. With Illustrations by Meaoows. 


OFFICE, ? 3, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 














' advertisements. 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed in Double Columns, uniform with Byron’s Works. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN EGYPT, ARABIA 
PETRiEA, AND THE HOLY LAND. By J. L. 
Stephens, Esq. 2 s. Qd. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 1*. 

__LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Is. 

MARMION. is. 2d. 

ROKEBY, A POEM. Is. 2 d. 

VISION OF DON RODERICK: BALLADS AND 
LYRICAL PIECES. Is. 

TALES, CRABBE’S. 2s. 

BOROUGH, CRABBE’S. Is. 4 d. 

MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. Is. 4rf. 

POETICAL WORKS OF H. KIRKE WHITE. Is. 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 2 s 6 d. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA, THE INDIAN COTTAGE, 
and ELIZABETH. Is. 6 d. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COL. HUTCHINSON. 

By Mas. Lucy Hutchinson. 2s. 6 d . 
THOMSON’S POEMS and PLAYS. Complete 
Edition. 5s. 

-SEASONS, and CASTLE of INDO¬ 
LENCE. Is. 

LOCKE ON THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY. Is. 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS AND PLAYS. Is. Qd. 

-VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Is. 

-CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 2s. Qd. 

-ESSAYS, &c. 2 s. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
2 s. Qd. 

NATURE AND ART. By Mas. Inchbald. 10 d. 

A SIMPLE STORY. By Mas. Inchbald. 2s. 
ANSON’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 2 s. Qd. 
THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 3s. 
SCHILLER’S TRAGEDIES: THE PICCOLOMINI; 

and THE DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN. Is. 8 d. 
POETICAL WORKS OF GRAY AND COLLINS. 10cf. 
THE LIFE and OPINIONS of TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

By Laurence Sterne. 3s. 

THE HISTORY OF CHARLES THE TWELFTH, 
KING OF SWEDEN. From the French of M. 
dk Voltaire. Is. 10<L 
HOME, By Miss Sedgwick. 9d. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN THE RUSSIAN AND ] 
TURKISH EMPIRES. By J. L. Stephens, Esq. I 
2 s. 6d. 

BEATTIE’S POETICAL WORKS, and BLAIR’S j 
GRAVE, is. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PETER WIL- j 
KINS, a Cornish Man. 2s. id. 

UNDINE ; A miniature Romance. Translated from -j 
the German, by the Rev. Thomas Tracy. 9 d . 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated by Alex- j 
ander Pope. 3s. 

ROBIN HOOD ; a Collection of all the ancient Poems, j 
Songs, and Ballads now extant, relative to that 1 
celebrated English Outlaw; to which are prefixed, 
Historical Anecdotes of his Life. Carefully re- j 
vised from Ritsgn. 2s. Qd. 

THE LIVES OF DONNE. WOTTON, HOOKER’ 
HERBERT, AND SANDERSON. Written by J 
Isaak Walton. 2s. 6 d . 

THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. By Mrs. Dobson. 3s. | 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, Complete, 4s. 

- PARADISE LOST, Is. 10<Z. 

_PARADISE REGAINED, and MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS POEMS. 2 s. 

RASSELAS. By Dr. Johnson. 9d. 

ESSAYS ON TASTE. By the Rev. Archibald ^ 
Alison, LL.B. 2s. fid. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 2 s. 

THE LINWOODS; or, “ SIXTY YEARS SINCE” IN 
AMERICA. By Miss Sedgwick. 2s. 8 d . 

PICCIOLA. From the French of Saintine. Is. id. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDWARD YOUNG, 
LL.D. Complete, 5s. 

POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 5s. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Is. 

FAUST, A TRAGEDY, BY GOETHE. By Lewis 
Filmore. Is. lOd. I 35 *. 

LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Translated by E. Wright. 


THE SOUVENIR CLASSICS, 

FORMING ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE PRESENTS, 


hound. Others are in ‘preparation. 

iIARMION. Price 3s. 6d. cloth 
gilt, and 7s. 6 d. morocco. 


LADY OF THE LAKE. Price 

3s. 6 d. cloth gilt, &7S. Qd. morocco. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST 

MINSTREL. Price 3s. 6 d. cloth 
gilt, and 7 s. 6 d. morocco. 

ROKEBY. Price 3 s. 6 d. cloth 
gilt, and 7 s. Qd. morocco. 

ELIZABETH; or, THE 
EXILES OF SIBERIA. Price 
2 s. 6 d. cloth gilt, and 6 s. Qd. mor. 

ROMANTIC TALES. By M. 

G. Lewis. Price 3s. 6 d. cloth 
fj> gilt, and 7s. Qd. morocco. 

LONDON : 


THE CASTLE OF INDO¬ 
LENCE. Price 3s. Qd. cloth 
gilt, and 7 s. Qd. morocco. 

VIGAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

Price 3s. cloth gilt, and 7s. mor. 

POEMS AND ESSAYS. By 

Dr. Goldsmith. Price 3s. Qd. 
cloth gilt, and 7s. Qd. morocco. 

THE POEMS AND SONGS 
OF ROBERT BURNS. With 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


The press had grown to giant might, 

The world before its spirit bowed : 

It sped its wav on wings of light. 

And nations with its fame were loud. 

It gathered in its wondrous clasp 

The million themes that move mankind, 

As though its its godlike strength would grasp 
The sway of universal mind. 

Old Wisdom brought it words of gold. 

Young Genius flashed it thoughts of fire; 

Stern History on its page enrolled 
Her records ; and the muse’s lyre 
Rang there with inspiration warm 
Intelligence into its heart, 

Rolled all her rivers - Still a charm 
Seemed wanted in the crown of Art! 

All that unto the Press should be 
A very fair and jewelled bride. 

Wooed—not as Doges wooed the sea. 

By throwing gems into its tide; 

But as a proud gem-bringer— come 
Fresh as the Venus of the wave ; 

And bearing from her pearly home 
The riches of each treasure cave 1 

At last ,so came she; hut first went 
A summons for her presence forth; 

Loud, and long-dwelling, till it spent 
Its south-born echoes in the north J 
She answered; and, with joy divine, 

We robed her in her bridal dress. 

Upheld her to to the nuptial shrine, 

And wedded Art unto the Press. 

Anon, the royal bride must choose 
A royal dwelling of her own— 

She found within our London News 
Temple and palace, home and throne I 
And here her smiling spirit pours 
Its beautiful enchantment round; 

And the thousand pictured stores 

That crowned and decked her path around. 

Let the world rush on upon our coast. 

And gather all, and prize the least. 

We only strew her treasure host; 

We only claim to be her priest. 

Fancy or truth she may disport; 

No single ray will we repress, 

Since all adorn, and all support, 

Our old and honoured friend—the Press. 

Let foreign war, with front of rage, 

Uprear its gaunt and grisly form, 

Art’s faithful pencil on our page 

Points to the battle, siege, and storm! 

Or when great enterprise shall spread 
Its mantle o’er the lands of earth. 

By pictured paths the eye is led 

To places where its fruits have birth. 

The cities of the world are here : 

The homes of commerce crowned with wealth, 
Land of the blessing or the bier, 

Plague-spot or paradise of health, 

And those to whom our fairer shore 
Has been one envied home, may have 
Pictorial impress of such lore 

As travellers earned beyond the wave ! 


Peace sheds her gentle light, and now 
Her retinue swells far her train ; 

Steam, fire, the axe, the loom, the plough. 
Are busv on our page again. 

All that invention’s brains conceives, 

Art by reflection brings to view, 

While science lurking in our leaves, 

Smiles joy to find the mirror true! 

High festivals that glad the land, 

Are they not grand in their array ? 
Transfix’d by art’s unerring hand, 

Who hence shall sweep their pomp away ! 
Proud celebrations of our clime, 

The nation’s landmark of each year, 

Like feathers from the wings of Time, 

Fleet not— but have endurance here ! 

The pastimes of our people, yes — 

The gala, race, review, or fair, 

Light joys that fora moment bless 
The toiling crowd whose joy is rarej 
These have their happy reflex—these 
Kind art to glean is proud and sure, 

And bv her pencil, we would please, 

Blend with, amuse, and glad the poor. 


Our fine, old, grand, cathedral halls, 
Wherein the solemn organ swells, 

Our rustic church, whose music falls 
More oft from humble village hells. 

God’s home, beneath whose roof is breathed 
The hushed prayer of the city’s heart. 

Or that which stands by foliage wreathed 
’Mid trees embosomed and apart. 


The moss-grown abbeys of the isle— 

The mansions of an olden time— 
Whereon the sunlight’s faintest smile 
Breaks but ’mid shadows more sublime. 
The castle that o’ergrows the steep— 

Ouce some proud noble’s strong domain 
Crown of the cliffs that fringe our deep, 
And frowning back its rage again j 

The modern houses of the great, . 

Our towns, our ports, our harbours lair. 
Our architectural halls of state, 

Our palaces, all places rare 
All things of fine device. The high 
Trophie< we raise unto our brave, 
Which point their pathway to the sky 
That canopies their mortal grave 1 


All these Art’s pencil shall enshrine 
Here for all future time ; 

And thus a presence half divine, 
And influence half sublime, 

Shed lustre on the pen—array 

It glories in new dress, 

And make more vivid, real, and gay, 
The spirit of the Press ! 


But this great consummation—mark. 

Has been our work alone; 

Art, in the press, has suffered yet 
No rival near her throne, 

Our London News has wrought at length 
This unexpected feat; 

And what it has commenced with strength. 
With pride it shall complete. 


The “Illustrated London News,” 
week, is published every Saturday, Price 6c/., 
and Newsmen in Town and Country, 


a very large sized Newspaper, with Thirty Engravings every 
Stamped, and may be had, if ordered, of all Booksellers 


Office , 198, Strand. 



















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 

THE COMIC ALBUM FOR EVERY TABLE, 

IN TERSE AND PROSE; 

Willi Two Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. Printed in large quarto, on tinted papers, and bound in a 
novel and splendid Arabesque pattern of colours and gold, price 12s. 


Something about the Reader. 
The Chinese War. 
Hippodrollerv. 

Comic Autographs. 

A very black Romance. 
Recollections of an Opera-glass. 
First Night of the Pantomimes. 
Self-lighting Sealing-wax. 
Patterns for Berlin Wool-work. 
The Income Tax. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

Shakesperian Fancies. 

Observations in the Street. 

Stretch of the Imagination. 

The New Tariff. 

India-rubber Pavement. 

Salutes—Civil not Military. 

Behind the Scenes. 

Light Sovereigns. 

Habits, Tastes, and Amusements. 
The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 


The Ballet—“ The Poetry of Motion.” 
The Centrifugal Railway. 

The New Tariff. 

Artificial Ice. 

Touching the Toilet. 

The Chinese Ambassador. 

The Bristol Hoax. 

The Funny Gentleman. 

Numerous Original ComicSongs, illus¬ 
trated and set to Music. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Distinguished for graphic and literary humour .... 
Wc know of no Christmas-box which is likely to prove 
more acceptable.”— Bell’s Life. 

“The exhibitions of London horsemanship are ex¬ 
tremely ludicrous.... There is considerable wit, humour, 
and drollery in this elegantly-got-up volume.”— Dis¬ 
patch. 

“ The work is replete with fun from the commence¬ 
ment to the conclusion. We can safely say it is one of 
the most entertaining volumes that have been offered to 
the public for a considerable time, calculated at all times 
to dispel the Blue Devils and cure them of ennui.” — Age. 

“A fortunate idea, very cleverly carried out. It is 
rinted on leaves of various coloured paper prettily 
ordered, and forms a very charming ornament for every 
table. It contains scores, we may say hundreds of 
sketches, the majority of which arc irresistibly ludicrous.” 
— Argus. 

“ It strikes the eye with such an aspect of newness, 
of complete and distinct nqvelty, that a wide and speedy 
circulation of this fun-diffusing volume may he safely 
prophesied. The patterns for Berlin wool-work are 
ludicrous in the extreme. The cuts are as thick as sweet¬ 


meats in a twelfth-night cake, and equally likely with 
that time’ honoured favourite to add to the sum total of 
Christmas festivities .”—Illustrated London News, 

“Every page is mirth-exciting, and the Comic cuts 
are as many and as irresistible as the thwacks and 
tumbles of a Pantomime. It is a book to set every 
table in a roar, and shake the sides of Christmas parties 
with laughter.”— Spectator. 

“ This is by far the best of Comic Albums that we have 
seen. There is such a variety in the book, so many good 
things of every sort, that the most fastidious will find 
something to his taste, and the most experienced some¬ 
thing new. Indeed, the whole abounds with that sort of 
fun, frolic, wit, humour, and facetiousness, which well 
becomes the season of holiday, and which w ill amuse 
not only the rising generation but that generation which 
has, for some time, risen to its extreme elevation.”— 
Times , Dec. 20. 

“ This is a cleverly-got-up and very amply illustrated 
volume, with illustration* in it to gratify the most 

gluttonous in search of pictorial embelishment. 

‘Something about the Reader’ is a clever article.”— 
Morning Herald, Dec. 20. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 

SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD, 

A NEW VOLUME OF 

COMIC NURSERY TALES. 


Already Published , 

LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD, 

AND 

BLUE-BEARD. 


By the Author of the <c New Tale of a Tub.” Copiously Illustrated. Price 25. 6d. each. 

“ This ‘ new and illustrated edition ’ of the memoirs of the illustrious Blue Beard will be received with shouts of 
laughter.”— Athenceum. 

“ The rhymes are as felicitous as ever, the puns are very good, the illustrations are excellent.”— Sunday Times. 


In the Press , 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER, 

By the Author of the “ Comic Latin Grammar.” , With numerous Illustratious by Leech. 


Wm. S. ORR, & Co., Amen Corner/ Paternoster Row. 
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In the course of February. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS; 

BEING 

A SELECTION FROM THE MODERN AND ANCIENT MAPS OF 

THE SOCIETY. 


WITH A COPIOUS INDEX OF NAMES. 


WORLD ON MERCATOR’S PRO- 
JECTION. Two Maps. 
NORTH POLE. 

EUROPE. 

ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

BRITISH ISLES. 

FRANCE. 

WORLD. Two Maps. 

BRITAIN. Southern Portion. 
GAUL. 

ITALY. Three Maps. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


MODERN. 

NETHERLANDS. 

ITALY. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
GERMANY. 

DENMARK, NORWAY, AND 
SWEDEN. 

RUSSIA. 

TURKEY AND GREECE. 

ANCIENT. 

GREECE, MACEDONIA, AND 
THRACE. Three Maps. 
GREEK ARCHIPELAGO. 
EGYPT. 

PALESTINE. 


ASIA. 

SYRIA. 

INDIA. 

AFRICA. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 

WEST INDIES. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


ASIA MINOR. 
PLAN OF ROME. 
ATHENS. 
SYRACUSE. 


Publishing every alternate Month, price 7s. C d. each Number , containing 
Three Plates , 26^ inches by 19, _ 


A SERIES OF 

DIAGRAMS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND THEIR 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

DRAWN ON STONE BY HENRY CHAPMAN.—PRINTED IN COLOURS BY C. F. CHEFFINS. 

No. 1, THE LEVEE.—No. 2, WHEEL AND AXLE. 

So. 3, TOOTHED GEAR.—So. 4, THE PULLEY. 


















SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

A SERIES OF MAPS, 

JttoiRrn antr Ancient. 


Number XCVIII. wul be Published on the 20th op January.’ 


The few Maps still wanting to complete the Series will be published earlv in the 
present Year. These are denoted by Asterisks. 

The MAPS are sold separately , price 6d. each Sheet plain, and 9d. coloured. 


WORLDON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, 

EUROPE.* 

BRITISH ISLES. 

ENGLAND, GENERAL MAP. 

„ IN FIVE MAPS. 

SCOTLAND, GENERAL MAP. 

AXT " IN THREE MAPS. 

ANCIENT BRITAIN, TWO MAPS. 
IRELAND, GENERAL xMAP. 

» IN TWO MAPS. 

NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM. 

FRANCE, GENERAL MAP. 

»» IN THREE MAPS. 

„ ANCIENT. 

SWITZERLAND. 

ITALY, GENERAL MAP. 

»» IN THREE MAPS. 


EUROPE. 


TWO 


ITALY, ANCIENT, GENERAL MAP. 

’’ » IN THREE MAPS. 

CORSICA, &c. 

SPAIN, GENERAL MAP. 

„ IN THREE MAPS. 

portuga N l CIENT ’ GEK[!ral map - 

GERMANY, GENERAL MAP. 

POLAND AND AUSTRIA ’ IN SIX MAPS. 
SWEDEN, &c., GENERAL MAP. 
nrTont “ IN THREE MAPS. 

RUSSIA, GENERAL MAP. 

„ IN NINE MAPS. 

* TURKEY AND GREECE, GENERAL MAP. 

” >» IN THREE MAPS. 

MArrnnxTT* o ” ANCIENT, IN TWO. 

MACEDONIA, &c. ANCIENT. 


AMSTERDAM. 

A'^WERP. 

ATHENS. 

BERLIN. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BORDEAUX. 

BRUSSELS. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

COPENHAGEN. 

DRESDEN. 

DUBLIN. 


». ENVIRONS OP. 
EDLNBURGH. 


FLORENCE. 


ENVIRONS OF. 


PLANS OF CITIES. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 

GENEVA. 

GENOA. 

HAMBURG. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LISBON. 

LONDON (Two Sheets.) 

». ENVIRONS OF. 
MADRID. 

MARSEILLES. 

MILAN. 

MOSCOW. 

MUNICH. 

NAPLES. 

OPORTO. 


PARIS (Two Sheets.) 

„ ENVIRONS OF 
PARMA. 

PETERSBURGH. 

POMPEII. 

ROME, MODERN. 

„ ANCIENT. 
STOCKHOLM. 
SYRACUSE. 

TOULON. 

TURIN. 

VENICE (Two Sheets.) 
VIENNA. 

WARSAW. 


ASIA, AFRICA, 

WORLD IN HEMISPHERES, TWO MAPS 

” ° N map“° NIC PROJECTION'(SIX 

* ,, ANCIENT, TWO MAPS 
ASIA, GENERAL MAP. 

,, MINOR, ANCIENT. 

.. „ MODERN. 

SYRIA. 

PALESTINE. 

* ARABIA. 

PERSIA, MODERN. 

ANCIENT. 

SIBERIA, WESTERN. 

,, EASTERN. 

AND CHINESE TARTARY. 

BOKHARA, CABOOL, &c. 

PANJAB, AFGHANISTAN, &c. 

INDIA, GENERAL MAP. 

CHINA. ^ ELEVEN MAPS ‘ 

EASTERN ISLANDS. 

ISLANDS IN INDIAN OCEAN. 

JAPAN. 

AFRICA, GENERAL MAP. 

NORTH, FIVE MAPS 


AMERICA, ETC. 

AFRICA, WEST, TWO MAPS. 

„ SOUTH, ONE MAP. 

,, ANCIENT, TWO MAPS. 
EGYPT, ANCIENT. 

„ MODERN. 

ATLANTIC (ISLANDS IN). 

AMERICA, BRITISH NORTH. 

* „ NORTH, GENERAL MAP. 

*> „ INDEX MAP. 

„ TT ,„ " 99 FOURTEEN MAPS. 

WEST INDIES, TWO MAPS. 

MEXICO, TWO MAPS. 

AMERICA, SOUTH, GENERAL MAP. 

„ SIX xMAPS. 

PACIFIC OCEAN. 

„ (ISLANDS IN). 
AUSTRALIA, &c., THREE MAPS. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

RIVERS (PRINCIPAL.) 

BOSTON. 

CALCUTTA. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

NEW YORK. 

STARS, IN SIX MAPS. 


m- As Index to the principal Places^ in the World he published with the last Number. 

CHAPMAN AxNJD HALL, STRAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ELEGANT BOCKS OF PLATES, &e. FOR PRESENTS, 

AT ONE-THIRD THE USUAL PRICES. 


X^DWARD LACEY begs’to announce, that he lias purchased, on most advantageous T 
for Cash, the entire remaining STOCKS of the following useful and elegant Works; and, in order to pr< 
their rapid Sale, has fixed such Low Prices (in some cases one-fourth what they wkre.*»ublished a 
will place them within the reach of all lovers of Literature and the Fine Arts. The whole of the Bool 
guaranteed complete, perfect, and with the finest Impressions of the Plates. In the Binding, particular i 
has been paid to strength and durability, as well as taste and ornament. 


VICTORIA, or THE COURT KEEPSAKE, 

a very splendid Book of Flatcs engraved on steel by 
the most talented English Artists, after paintings by 
the first Masters, in a superb binding, richly gilt and 
ornamented ; the price reduced to only 12 s. Gd. 

BOOK of the SEA and NAUTICAL RE¬ 
POSITORY, with Tweuty most beautiful steel engrav¬ 
ings after Stanfield, Turner, Vickers, &c. &c. of the 
stiring Scenes in the Life of a Sailor. In a handsome 
8 vo. volume, now offered at only 10 s., half its pub¬ 
lished price. 

THE MIRROR OF LITERATURE, 

AMUSEMENT, AND INSTRUCTION, large 8 vo. 
strongly bound in Turkey cloth, ornamented, &c., 
containing upwards of One Hundred fine Wood En¬ 
gravings, and a Thousand Columns of c osely printed 
matter, forming an endless fund of information and 
delight. Price 2s. Gd. 

VIEWS and HfSTORY of BELGIUM 

and NASSAU; containing Sixty-two Views, most 
beautifully engraved on steel, and Maps of Cities, &c. 
in one large and handsome volume, gilt, &c.; now 
offered at 7 s., lately published at 2 is. 

MANNERS and CUSTOMS of ALL NA¬ 
TIONS, illustrated with Fifty engravings; a very 
handsome, useful and appropriate present, only 2 s. 6 d. 

PICTURESQUE EXCURSIONS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, Historical, Amusing and Instruc¬ 
tive, with Four Hundred most interesting Views, 
richly gilt, &c., only 3s. 3d. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 

full of spirited engravings; a most interesting arad 
improving Historical Work, written in a highly at¬ 
tractive style, only is. 9d. A very handsome volume. 

THE BOOK OF JUVENILE DIVER¬ 
SIONS, by Miss Leslie, of Philadelphia, a remarkably 
asty and attractive Work, full of engravings, only 2s. 

HEATH’S GALLERY of BRITISH EH- 

GRAVINGS, containing Two Hundred and Twenty 
of the most cosily and splendid steel plates ever pro¬ 
duced, with Literary Illustrations by J. Gregory, Esq. 
handsomely bound in green Turkey cloth, gilt, &c. 
4 to. size. It is a beautiful Book for the drawing¬ 
room table, and an elegant present to the lover of 
fine engravings. The few copies left only 17 s. 6 tf. each. 

EIGHTY VIEWS on the THAMES and 

MEDWAY; aSeries of the most beautiful Engravings 
ever produced, displaying the Waterside Scenery of 
Ten Counties, with appropriate emblematical Borders, 
from Drawings by Tombleson; the Historical De¬ 
scriptions by W. G. Fkarnsidk, Esq. The history of 
these Rivers offers to the observation all objects of 
interest, from the magnificence of a capital to the 
simplicity of a hamlet—from the abode of royalty to 
the cabin of the peasant—from the ruined remains of 
the baronial ball to the elegant modern villa. This 
truly National Work has but to be seen to be appre¬ 
ciated, and has only to be possessed to be admired; 
the Plates are all executed by the first Engravers, and 
are quite Gems of Art in the way of Sylvan and 
Picturesque Scenery. It is now offered, large 4 to 
size handsomely bound and gilt, at only 16 . 5 ., or in 
embossed Morocco, 18$. Gd., the very finest Impres¬ 
sions of the Plates. It is a work of real and lasting 
interest, and no drawing-room table should be vrith- 


TOMBLESON’S STEEL-PLATE DP 

ING BOOK, arranged by W. Tombleson a 
Fussil, Artists. This is the first Drawing-boo 
engraved on Steel Plates, and shows each lin 
the greatest strictness and accuracy, and repr 
to the youthful amateur a succession of pleasir 
attractive subjects, which tend to induce a k 
the art, and, with ordinary attention, to insu 
most gratifying success. Handsomely half-1 
now reduced to only 4s.; lately published at 10. 

THE RIVERS OF FRANCE, edite 

Lmitcii Ritchie, Esq., and embellished with 
one richly-executed Engravings, Views on the 
Loire, &c. &c., from Drawing-s by J. M. W. Tu 
Esq., R.A., handsomely bound in maroon satin 
gilt, &c., only 12 s. Gd., published at Three Gi 
f Phe fairy-like Scenery and striking reality oi 
Illustrations are the admiration of all who 
beheld them. Turner, who is designated the A' 
Claude, has here produced a Work worthy 
great prototype, and has justly brought some p 
t;;e French Rivers into a fair competition wi 
Rhine. Now offered at only 12s. Gd. complete. 


THE LIBRARY OF ANECDOTE 

INFORMATION. Illustrated with One Hi 
Medallion Portraits of Eminent Men. It is a 
failing fund of instructive entertainment, ct 
ing many thousand interesting facts from exc 
sources, collected and arranged by Charle: 
mour, of Percey Priory. It will be found an ev 
ing source of pleasure and information, a 
excellent companion for journeys and leism 
hours. E. Lacey having the whole of the rem 
copies, has reduced the price to only 2 s. Gd., 
somely bound. 

' PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, 4 to 

played in a Series of Two Hundred and Foi 
turesque Views, beautifully engraved on Si< 
Charles Heath and others; with Descriptior 
in English and French. Bound in Turkey clo 
and embossed, only 16 s., lately published at 
In offering the remaining volumes of this w 
must be remarked, that the large number . 
gravings (Two Hundred and Four) make it i 
plete panorama of the city und neighbourh 
Paris, embracing all objects ot historical in 
and is equally an agreeable companion to the 
and home sojourner. Among the Views are 
beautiful interiors; also about twenty oi the s 
scenes of the memorable Three Days of Julj 
those who know Paris it will have peculiar cl 
and to the stranger it becomes a usetul gun 
historian, as well as an invaluable Library V oil 

THE BELLE OF A SEASON; b 

Countess of Blessington ; large 4to, most 
fully illustrated with the finest Steel Engravm 
bound in red silk, elegantly gilt,&c., and now 
at only 12s. Gd .; lately published at 31s. bd. 


THE LEGENDS OF VENICE ; by 
Roscoe, Esq. ; in the same beautiful style, 
lished with Twelve large Engravings on Stee 
designs by Herbert, executed by the first I 
Engravers; price reduced to only 10s. 

TOMBLESON’S VIEWS ON 

RHINE, royal 8 vo, handsomely bound and g 
Lacey has lately bOtight the entire remaining 
of this well-known splendid book, and is ena 
offer it at the low nrfee of I Os. 



















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TOMBLESON’S VIEWS ON THE 

TIPPER RHINE, in the same beautiful style, 10s. 
The lovers of picturesque scenery have now an op¬ 
portunity of obtaining copies of these valuable works, 
containing One Hundred and Forty of the finest Steel 
Engravings, besides Maps, &c., at the low price of 
li., bound uniformly, complete. 

. “ RUSSIA ” ILLUSTRATED.—In a Se- 

nes of beauhfu 1 line Engravings, by the first artists, 
fni?nf drawin ? s a. by vickers 5 tb e historical and de- 
& , L,nne y Gilbert, Esq., author of 

vornmp i I UStr ?i te ^ "J ° ne large and handsome 
volume, eiegantly bound and gilt, now offered at only 
as. o a., the finest impressions of the plates. 

ACKERMANN’S juvenile album 

large 4to. size. E. L. has just bought the whole 
stock of this delightful Work for young folks, and now 

eS^S lfUlly - b ° Undand gi,t ’ with a11 its inter- 
esting Steel Engravings, by Woolnoth, at only 5 a-. 

, illustrated : An histori- 

i^Hn^T Pt ; Ve Account of thi « important and 
i £ untry ' fr °m personal observations, by 

Steel A ' M *1 VVith numerous beautiful 

Steel Plates, by the most eminent Engravers after 

f£5“ S y JK- D “ W * l Esq.,R.A., completeln one 
l arge and elegant volume, handsomely bound and 
gilt; now offered at only 85 . 6d. . 

the CONTINENTAL TOURIST; con- 

™"«Lf“ ty ' two , Views > most beautifully engraved 
n Steel, in one large and handsome volume, gilt 
.; now offered at 7 s. 6d. ; lately published at 21 s. 

HEATH’S VERSAILLES, illustrated with 
Twenty-four splendid Steel Engravings of the glitter¬ 
ing scenes in that palace of palaces, in one large 
bound and gilt; theprice low - 

The ROYAL DRAWING-ROOM ALBUM 

a most beautiful book, with Forty Splendid Engrav- 
VJf ( §S bs - b !? at T 'Jo Guineas), now offered at^only 
published. ^ el ' Sanl thing of tke Mni ever y'‘ 

MUSEUM, a most splen- 
did Work of Flowers, containing Seventy-two 4 tr> 
nafn? of l J ba most beautiful specimens, coloured after 
nature ; besides numerous Wood-cuts, minutely de 
!! Xqui ? ite ^sults of floricultural ^kilf 
and faithfuily detailing the best modes of treatment’ 
Ihis is a lovely volume, and worthy a place in the 
boudoir of every person of taste ; it is in a handsome 
bindmg of green and gold; now offered at only 21s 
lately published at Two Guineas and a half. * 

THE BEAUTIES AND WONDERS OF 
NATURE AND SCIENCE: a Collection of Curious 
Interesting, and Valuable Information, for the In’ 
struction and Improvement of the Inquiring Mind • 

fititar by Li J nb Y,. Gilbe Rt, A.M., assisted by his 
literary friends; illustrated with Sixty Engravings 
printed on tinted drawing paper, completf *n one 
volume, large 8vo size, handsomely bound and gilt- 
now offered at only 5 s. a guc » 

THE GALLERY OF BRITISH ART 

d *?. cated ^he President and Council of the Royal 
Academy. This beautiful Book contains Fifty-fiveof 
the most splendid Engravings on Steel, from admired 
rawmgs by Twenty-five different eminent Painters • 
and is a complete Collection in everv variety and 
design. The literary Illustrations arc from the Works 
of Byron, Scott, Haynes Bayly, Leitch Ritchie Lady 
hord Normanby, R. Bernal, M.P., sheri- 
Sn K '-°M eS ^ 0r f Castlereagh, Author of “ Fran ken- 
Sf ir MT Tr Charl6 f Gore * Author of “ Vivian Grey,” 

£ c * ,{ n an elegant green embossed binding 

chastely gilt and decorated, now offered at only 12 s. 6d’. 


OF modern bri 

inf c H f ART J? TS * consistin ? of a Series of Engrav- 
° f thG most ^inent Painters 
Clennel d nl 1 . n ® lud A ,n S .Turner, Roberts, Harding, 
Son? cJU S StanfieId ’ Bonnington, 

Cattermole, Fielding, Cox, &c. &c. It has 
seldom happened that such an array cf talent has 
been brought to bear in the production of one work • 

hftvp W hT r that GVen the united abiIities of a number 
have been more successful. Here is presented what 
may be aptly termed the cream of native talent the 
great variety of which adds a charm to every subject 
ISf e T Se S y ’ eightPlates 5 the literary depart- 
hlnHc by J ' GENSHALL; forming one large and 

boSnd aTd^ITc. 4 ' 0 " “° W °“ ly ' 7S - 

SCENERY of LONDON and its NEIGH 
UfuS° D ’ dCtaUedin -SeriesofSixty-Lrbeau- 

tfful steel engravings, from Drawings made on the 

M^ 0 K b3 Ii G S la ? d ’ She P herd » Henshallfwood, Salmon 
Marshall, Clarke, and others, and produced at a great 
expense by the first-rate Engravers; the Historiea* 
Descriptive and Topographical Literature by W. G 
E f q *’ forming altogether a most handl 
some volume, large 4to. album size, chastely bound in 

atTn a iyit° ld ' The feW ™pies left are nSw offereS 
THE OXFORD DRAWING-BOOK: or, 

of Drawing, and the Theory and 
PRACTrcE of Perspective; containing progressive 
information on Sketching, Drawing, and Colouring, 
detailed in a novel, easy, and perspicuous style, for 
J e{ JP hers » or for Self-instruction. By N. 
ESq ’’ teacher of Drawing and Perspec- 
* he University of Oxford. With 150 Litho- 
graphic Drawings, handsomely half-bound, price 7s. 

Od Since the price of this excellent work has been 
altered from 2 l. 2 s. to 7 s. 6d., it has had a most un¬ 
precedented sale, and the demand is daily increasing, 
which is a convincing proof that when superior pro¬ 
ductions like this are placed within the reach of all 
families by the extremely low prices charged, the 
proprietors are sure of being rewarded by the most 
extensive public patronage. 

THE ENGLISH KEEPSAKE, illustrated 
with numerous fine steel engravings and richly bound 
in red silk, full gilt, and ornamented, published at 
One Guinea, now offered at only 55 . 

THE ANNIVERSARY, in same beautiful 

style, only 5s. 

1 HE CABINET ALBUM, uniform with 
the above, and in same splendid binding, only 5 s. 

THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN GREAT BRITAIN • 
Land and Water Scenery, Castles, Towns, Villages’ 
Seats, Vilias, Churches, Bridges, Public Buildings 
and all objects of note and interest; the whole drawn 
and engraved by G. W. Bonner, with Historical 
Descriptions by Charles Mackenzie, 4to sze 
strongly and handsomely bound, only Three Shil’ 
lings and Sixpence. This is, without exception’ 
the cheapest as well as the most interesting work 
ever offered ; for while many well known scenes are 
presented to our view, out of 320 subjects there are 
probably some that are new to most of us; and the 
relish derived from such a work is increased on everv 
fresh inspection. It is a most agreeable travelling 
companion, and a faithful record of British Scenery 0 


THE RAINBOW, an elegant Work, size of 

the Keepsake, illustrated with twenty highly-finished 
Plates on Steel, edited by H. Glasford Bell, Em 
handsomely bound in a new impressed pattern silk’ 

_ iSSLS!” Shill,ngs - ^ mos< *~*v* 

A hdfthe usual 7ri!el h T an , d * T' 7 "' B °° ks M and su P erior Works at 

To EDWA ^ TZl , ’ 9raUS ' ° U a PP Kcalion ’ ° r h * penny stamps, 

To EDWARD LACEY, WHOLESALE AND EXPORT BOOK-MERCHANT 
/6, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH-YARD, LONDON. 
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Capital Book ftr Prcscnta. 

_ CAREER OP * N ARTiST, 

THE CAK K-v-n for all times, 

A COMIC -"f the World, andforming a complete 


ttic^amLNotorious of all Countries, drawoftomthe-— 1THMA N’S PRACTICAL 


THE LITERARY WORLD; 

tales OF CHsvALM , 

“vf"™;"’,' ....■•I 

■ru C 3ft ■ 



4S m ui r** 

STAPLETON'S 

TALES OF THE WARS, 

Or, Naval and MiUtary Ch ronWe, e“be^ e ^ 

* ’ MONTAGUE’S 

LIFE OF WELLINGTON, 

Beautifully illustrated. Price 2s. 6 . 
MONTAGUE’S 

LIFE OF NELSON. 

Beautifully illustrated. Price 2s. 6rf. 
THOMPSON’S 

LIFE OF BUONAPARTE, 

Beautifully illustrated. Price 3s. 
THOMPSON’S 

LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Beautifully illustrated. Price 3s. 

COBBIN’S ^ _ 

MEMOIRS OF MY DOC. 

Beautifully embellished. Price 2a. u 

fielding s . 

ODft wcDBS OF ALL NATIONS; 

“ “s s £et“» s“«^“ 

be an authentic m. Sonnim, in one ot the 

ISIanuscript, found m 1 Ul^oy c us in Upper Egypt. 
B.oyal Tombs, near Moun y University of 

^•S-SSSK-JSSW folding Plate eon- 

t a^'no. Hieroglyphic, ___.. 

1 __enmo T?nTTTON Ol 


DR. PEITHMAN’S thactical 

'’rewVn" ncKcV „ d 

STENOCRAPHrVrANJAROS 

Being FOUR Improved System^J SH Erdman 

Penmanship; with Lessons, £ «h« Gera 

Round and Runping v n£r lish Engrossing, and Ital 

and Church Teats, Old English, g of original s 

Hands; and upwards ofl50 va Directions for Pop 

Sots ZXS3&X2 *«• P-e - * 


Outlines for bcnooi x — 

nelson s a — mm ■« 

PARLIAMENTARY & FORENS 

short hand writer, 

bnwrw I r Miuute « 


By which upward 1 *^ Q ^ious Append i x* o f^ 
Haction* 11 peenUar to the Houses of Parliament and 
Courts of Law. Price 7«- 


urtsofLaw. Price 7* • 

essentials of business 

And Manual of Mercantile MormAtion.c for Correct 

metical andCommerc^ Tables, ^ 


metical and Commercial ’J* ^ height and Val 
Speedy Calculation ; t r g Qn Boo k-keeping, 

*1^" B°y Thomas BaowN. Price S 
THOMPSON’S 

analysis of the incow 

and PROPERTY TAX, 

. T^oemMinn that is requisite 


nmy r rvv/i ■ - • 


^sSasr. 

stt DOT.BY’S 


! UAMK ‘ DOLBY’S 

CYCLOPEDIA OF LACONICS; 

of The Best Things, from the Best Authors, alpha- 
betically arranged. Price . 

R^LSHAIVFS CHRONOLOGY, 

fcSfc.a-»rl^iv« W . p ublic History, 

Including every / Science, Literature, the 

“SCSSiiM, & C.’ Price ». «■ 


npl THOMPSON’S 

TREATISE ON THE LAW C 
LANDLORD $c TENANT, 

t ow of Eiectment, and everything 
<*■ 

sary THOMPSON S 

TREATISE ON THE LAW 
DEBTOR * CREDITOR, 

With Notes. Price 6d. 
THOMPSON’S 

TREATISE ON THE ASS— 
TAXES, 

With Notes and accurate Tables and clear Direc 
those who wish to appeal. Pricei 6d. 

key to theloan soar 

Pl,cc l5 ' THOMPSON’S 

treatise on the law 

WILLS, 


£ Discoveries, & c. Price 2s. M. ■anon 

JNDON: G. BERGER, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND, AND ALLBOOKSELL 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW PERIODICAL. 

On the 2nd January, 1843, will be published, price One 
Sfiilling, (to be continued monthly,) No. I. of 

M ILLINGTON’S MAGAZINE 

FOR THE YOUNG, containing original Tales 
of every land, and anecdotes of every age and nation. 

The object of this periodical is to supply its readers 
with a constant fund of profitable amusement, for every 
rainy day or idle hour; and, by exciting their sympathies 
in the cause of virtue and truth, to implant and cherish 
in their hearts true Christian sentiments. 

Each number will be supplied with original matter, 
consisting of Moral Tales, Historical and other Anec¬ 
dotes, Narratives of Travels and Adventures, Fables, 
Poetry, &c., &c.; and a portion of its pages will be 
devoted to .Religious Instruction, in the pleasing form of 
allegories and stories for Sunday reading. 

The work will be handsomely printed in small 8vo., 
each number containing 80 pages of letter-press, and 
illustrated by an etching on steel. 

Edinburgh: John Menzies, 6l, Prince’s-street; 
Robert Tyas, Paternoster - row, London; and S. J. 
Machen, Dublin, 


On the 1st of February, will be published, price Is., 
Part I. of 

THE HISTORY OF CHINA, 

PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE : 

■Vi^ 1 a full account of the country and its inhabitants ; 
exhibiting a complete and familiar view of this extraor¬ 
dinary people, from the earliest period to the conclusion 
of the late treaty. By Miss Julia Corner, author of 
Questions on the History of Europe, a Sequel to Mang- 
nall’s Historical Questions, the Historical Library, &c., 
Illustrations by artists of skill and research, will form 
an important accompaniment to this work, and will con¬ 
sist of plates executed in the new style of tint, and 
superior wood engravings. 

London: Dean & Co., Threadneedle-stieet, and of 
all other booksellers. 


A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT FOR BOYS. 

Price 8s., 12mo, cloth gilt. 

QOLDIERS AND SAILORS; or, 

Anecdotes,.Details, and Recollections of Naval 
and Military Life; as related to his Nephews, by an 
Oi d Officer. With upwards of 50 Engravings on 
Wood, from designs by John Gilbert. 

John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 


NTATTALI'S ANNUAL CATA- 

f -n ^OGUE FOR 1843, of Forty Thousand Volumes 
t had gratis on application, pre-paid. 

LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
43 vols. 12mo, bound in cloth lettered, for 6/., published 
.*• This is the cheapest and most amusing 

3enes of books. 

M. A. Nattali, 19 , Southampton-street, Covent- 


TLLUMINATED ILLUSTRA- 

-L TIONS OF FROISSART. Being a aeries of 
Coloured Fac-similes from the Drawings contained in 
the Illluminated Copies in the British Museum. 

In Monthly Parts, super-royal 8vo size, to correspond 
with the recent edition of Froissart in two volumes. Each 
pwt will contain three Plates. Part I. is just published, 
pnee 3s. 6d. r 

London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


Price, 4s. elegantly bound. Free by post, 4s. 6d. 

WHIST. By an Amateur. With 

Fifteen Illustrations, designed by Kenny Mea¬ 
dows ; engraved by Smith and Linton, 

“ Whist itself—illustrated by the happiest of our 
illustrators, Kenny Meadows.”— Britannia. 

“ In addition to all the fun and frolic of a Theodore 
Hook, or a Thomas Hood, there is all the erudition con¬ 
centrated of a Hoyle and a Mathews, with Major A. into 
the bargain.”— Era. 

Bell & Wood, Fleet Street, London. 


In Monthly parts, price One Shilling each, 

THE VENTR0LOQU8ST; 

BEING THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
VALENTINE VOX. 

By Henry Cockton. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FIFTEEN PARTS. 

“ An excellent idea remarkably well worked out. The 
various scenes in which Valentine figures are highly 
amusing. The illustrations are excellent.”— The Age. 

“There is a merry conceit in the conception of this 
publication, which is w orked out with considerable talent. 
A person possessing the art of Ventriloquism may cause 
infinite merriment in producing comical scenes ; and 
‘ Valentine Vox’ is one w T ho is a humourist in every 
sense of the word.”—Sunday Times. 

“ A racy production. Valentine, the hero, is a youth, 
who having witnessed the performances of a Ventriloquist, 
finds, after much practice, that he can himself accom¬ 
plish the feat. It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
lots of fun of which this is made the foundation.”— 
Weekly True Sun. 

POPULAR FLOWERS. 

Under this general title it is intended to issue a series 
of Treatises on Single Flowers, setting forth the most 
approved mode of their Propagation, Cultivation, and 
General Treatment in all Seasons; thus affording an op¬ 
portunity for those amateurs who desire to cultivate one 
Flower in particular, to put themselves in possession of 
the requisite information without being compelled to 
purchase an expensive book, the greater part of which 
may be utterly useless to them. Each will be illustrated 
by a beautiful coloured figure, price Sixpence. 

THE GERANIUM is published this day. 

THE PANSY will appear on the 31st of January. 

THE POULTRY YARD; 

A Practical View of the Best Method of Selecting, Rear¬ 
ing, and Breeding the various species of Domestic Fowl. 
New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

BEES, PIGEONS, RABBITS, AND 
THE CANARY BIRD, 

FAMILIARLY DESCRIBED, 

Their Habits, Propensities, Dispositions, fully explained. 
Mode of Treatment in Health and in Disease, plainly 
laid dowm, and the whole adapted as a Text Book for the 
Young Student, price Is. 

TAXIDERMY; 

Being Practical Directions according to the most ap¬ 
proved methods for Preserving Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, Insects, and other objects of Natural History, 
price Is. 

A TREATISE ON SHEEP; 

With the Best Means for their Improvement, and the 
Treatment of their Diseases; with a Chapter on Wool, 
and History of the Wool Trade. Fifth Thousand. With 
an additional Chapter on the Management of Sheep in 
Australia. By Ambrose Blacklock, Surgeon, Dum¬ 
fries, price 3s. 

THE HORSE, THE DOG, AND THE COW. 
Twelfth Edition, (making 12,000 Copies). In a case, 
2s. 6 d. 

SMALL’S 

VETERINARY TABLET; 

Being a Concise Account of the Diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, and Dogs, with their Cause, Symptoms, and 
Cure; to which are added numerous valuable Recipes. 

HINTS ON LETTER-WRITING; 

Containing Introducto ry Observations—General Maxims 
—Letters of Business—Letters of Courtesy — Style- 
Letters of Duty—Letters of Friendship—Notes—Love- 
Letters—Forms of Address; with illustrative examples 
from Napoleon, Wellington, Lord Hill, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Goldsmith, Walter Scott, Horace Walpole, Pope, 
Mrs. Hemans, Cowper, Byron, Doddridge, &c., &c. In 
cloth gilt, 2 s. 6d. 

Robert Tyas, Paternoster Row. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

npHE COMMITTEE OF THE ART-UNION OF LONDON have had 

their attention directed by numerous correspondents to some recent announcements for the formation of Art- 
Unions in the Metropolis and various Provincial Towns, professing to resemble in principle this Society, but which 
are, in reality, commercial speculations for individual benefit. They therefore deem it their duty, in order to prevent 
misapprehension—by which serious mischief might be done to a valuable means of advancing the arts—to state 
broadly that this Society was established solely with the disinterested view of disseminating a love of the fine arts 
throughout the British empire, of legitimately promoting their progress, and elevating the public taste. No gentle¬ 
man connected with its management has the slightest personal interest in the purchase of the works of art, or can 
possibly derive any advantage, pecuniary or otherwise, therefrom; so that there is no subordinate end of an indivi¬ 
dual nature to serve. The Committee cannot but view with distrust any scheme, which, under the guise of such a 
principle as this, seeks to assume for individuals, actuated by pecuniary motives, an influence which might place 
art and artists in a state of thraldom, likely to be productive of most serious consequences. 

TllC SfiPlpfu^c nrAcnnnfno onrl oil rvfLoi< moxr Txn aK^aima/ 1 n4- 4-1% A a m. 

cross ,\ 
addition \ 

“RAFFAELLE AND THE FORNARINA,” 

An early subscription is invited. 

President—H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

Vice-President—The Most Noble the Maruuis of Northampton, P.R.S, 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 



Henry G. Atkinson, Esq., F.G.S. 
Charles Barry, Esq.; A.R.A. 

Thomas Bell, Esq., F.R.S. 

John Britton, Esq., F.S.A. 

B. B. Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
William Collard, Esq. 

Robert Dickson, Esq., M.D., F.L.S. 

C. P. Dimond, Esq., Treasurer. 
Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq. 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 

John S. Gaskoin, Esq. 


31st December, 1842. 


George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Thomas Griffith, Esq., M.A. 

Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., M.P. 
Edward Hawkins,Esq.,F.R.S.,F.S.A. 
Henry Hayward, Esq. 

Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. 

William Leaf, Esq. 

William C. Macready, Esq. 

T. P. Matthew, Esq. 

T. Moore, Esq., F.S.A, 

George Morant, Esq. 


George John Morant, Esq. 

'Richard Morris, Esq. 

John Noble, Esq., F.S.A. 

Lewis Pocock, Esq., F.S.A. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Prudhoe. 

W. J. Smith, Esq. 

Arthur W. Tooke, Esq., M.A. 

R. Zouch S. Troughton, Esq. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of West¬ 
minster. 


Samuel Wilson, Esq., Alderman. 
Edward Windham, Esq. 

Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.Honorary 
Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. / Secretaries. 


A REPUBLiCATION 

OF THAT LONG-ESTABLISHED AND POPULAR NATIONAL DRAMATIC WORK 


CUMBERLAND’S BRITISH 
THEATRE, 


AND MINOR 


BEING THE ONLY COLLECTION OF STANDARD ACTING PLAYS IN ENGLAND 
Will take place on Monday, January 2, 1843, and be continued, in Weekly Numbers, on everv successive MonRmr 
Each Number will comprise a Tragedy, Comedy Play, Opera, Farce, the.! with Criri^mark,“T l j5 G 
be embellished with a highly-finished Portrait of a celebrated Performer in character, from original drawings bv 
Wageman, Buss, and Walker ; or a Scenic Representation, from a sketch taken in the Theatre, by that unieme 
Artis Robert Cruikshank. The original Work (consisting of nearly Five Hundred Numbers) has attained a 
circulation unprecedented in the annals of Literature. In a Collection, therefore, so extensively patronSd and ' 
liberally appreciated by the Public, no alteration will be attempted in the present Republication. Cumberland's 
British and Minor Theatre will still be continued on the old, approved, and successful plan, by further enrich 
D^JfBR^GE r ' a ' raaSOf ment ’ andsoiueof the elder school.—The last of the former, just published,Ys “ The 

CUMBERLAND’S BRITISH THEATRE. 

No. I.-SHAKSPEARE'S ROMEO AND JULIET, with a Memoir, and Portrait of Miss Phillips in the 
Character of Juliet. Price Sixpence. 

CUMBERLAND’S MINOR THEATRE. 

No. I.—THE PILOT, a Nautical Drama, by E. Fitzball, with a Memoir, and Portrait of Mr T P Cnnv. 

m Long Tom Coffin. Price Sixpence. 

PUBLISHED BY JOHN CUMBERLAND, CAMDEN NEW TOWN : SOLD BY G BPRrrp 
HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND. ^ 

AN INTELLECTUAL PASTIME FOR CHRIST¬ 
MAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 

f"- IIARADES for ACTING. By 

Miss Ellen PickekIaNG, Author of “Nan 
Darrell,” “ The Fright,” “Michael Paulet,” &c. In 
an elegant volume, 4s., gilt edges. 

Now ready at every Library, 

MISS ELLEN PICKERING’S NEW NOVEL. 

CIR MICHAEL PAULET. By the Author 

^ of “Nan Darrell,” “The Fright,” “The Ex¬ 
pectant.” 3 vols. 

T. C. NEWBY, G5, MORTIMER- 


AFFGHANISTAN, BY A NON-COMMISSIONED 
• OFFICER. 

QCENES and ADVENTURES in AFF- 

y GHANISTAN. By William Taylor, late 
Troop Serjeant-Major of Her Majesty’s Fourth Litrht 
Dragoons. 1 vol. post 8vo, 9s. 8 

NEW NOVEL. 

T HE POPE and the ACTOR. By the 

. ., Author of “ Seymour oi Sudley,” “The Thirstfor 
Gold,” &c. 3 vols. 

f ,, Ever y P a & e teems w hh highly-wrought and beauti¬ 
fully-expressed sentiment.”— Argus. 

STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM 


ANIMATED NATURE. 

WITH FIVE THOUSAND WOODCUTS. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN ONE HUNDRED NUMBERS, PRICE THREEPENCE 
AND IN TWENTY-FOUR MONTHLY PARTS, ’ 

FORMING TWO HANDSOME FOLIO VOLUMES FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS. 

It is intended that this work shall serve most of the purposes of WrnMinn n ,• , , , 

greatest National Museums. The reader, at the very smallest pri-e is ni HnSl ” d d ] whl , ch belon S to the 
collection that has ever been produced of pictorial represelrtatwns, P «MutedS'sciena^ * he m ° St e - xt ?, ns i ve 
important Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects whipRfiii scientific accuracy, of all the 
and he finds on one page twelve, or fifteen, or twenty figures of the various Genera and SneciJ^ num £ er ’ 

to the most approved systems, with occasional cuts of portions of their structure am/of P fhcir’\ CCOrd . ing 
pressed with the beauty and variety of these engravings: and he dwells like * economy: he is im¬ 

pious forms and their picturesque attitudes. He turns’ to the opposite paee and i t 1,° ^ museum ’ u P on tbe ^ 
description of the animal, its structure, its habits, its localities Siuse nECnll r? tbere a c . orres Pondmg 
™ tb that simplicity which may furnish just conceptions to all, but especially to the youn- of the wo ^ nd^ SlVe H f0 H rrn, ?- Ut 

SSS'SSS *“• *" “ d ■" ■*— “* .G 

The First Number will be published on Saturday the 7th of January, and will be continued Weekly. 

Each Number will contain, upon an average, Fifty Engravings 

London : CHARLES KNIGHT and Co., Ludgate-street. 


THE FOLLOWING 

AMUSING GAMES, PANORAMAS, DRAWING-BOOKS ON LAND¬ 
SCAPE, & ENTERTAINING WORKS FOR CHILDREN, 

ARE PUBLISHED BY S. & J. FULLER, 34, RATHBONE-PLACE. 


This day is published, price 15s. in colours, 

T^PSOM RACES— THE DERBY DAY, 

^ COMING TO THE START, and the RACE 
Drawn and Engraved by Ii. Alkkn, Embossed and 
uiit, and folding into a neat Pocket Case. 

A PANORAMIC VIEW, fifteen feet in length, com¬ 
prising the ROAD, with its diversified and amusing 
incidents, consisting of Costume, Character, Modern 
Equipage, and London Conveyance, from the Princely 
Coach with its Outriders and Dashing Barouche, the 
City- Bus and Safety-Cab, down to the Bough-clad 
Pleasure Waggon and Donkey-Drag, are picturesquely 
grouped, with Swell Horsemen, and less ambitious Pe¬ 
destrians, all moving gaily together, maugre the ludicrous 
Disasters that occasionally happen, through clouds of 
Dust, and under a broiling Sun, towards the Grand Scene 
Sport—' The Downs— with the exciting and all-absorb- 
Figures^ ’ ^ vvbo * e ustrated by many thousand moving 

AMUSEMENT FOR LONG EVENINGS. 

~T folI ° W r in £ E T fccrtainin S Games are made 

STl? 7 S ‘ a J ld J * * UL * ER > at their Temple of Fancy, 
I*. Rathbone-place, and may be had of all the Book¬ 
sellers and Toymen in Town and Country. 

>ricf ,^ S T0UKNAMENT ’ or the Combat of the Knights, 

ROUND HAZARD, or the Devil among the Tailors, 
»nce 3 Os. 

, THE HEIRESS AND HER SUITORS, a Round 
xame adapted for the play of Eight Persons, wherein 
auch amusement and speculation is produced, fitted ua 
a a box, price 1 os. e 

T>HE HISTORY OF LITTLE FANNY, 

L ^ TTL m- HENny . and CINDEKELLA, or the 
uttle Glass Slipper. Now publishing at the reduced' 
!™ e ° f . four Shillings each, all of those very amusing 
Lttle Histones, with figures that dress and undress. 

Little Fanny, Little Henry, Ellen, or the Naughty 


Girl Reclaimed, Frederick, or the Effects of Disobedience, 
Cinderella, or the Little Glass Slipper, Phoebe, the Cot¬ 
tage Maid, Hubert, the Cottage Youth, Lauretta, the 
Little Savoyard, Lucinda, or the Costumes, Young 
Albert the Roscius, and Frank Feignwell’s Attempts to 
Amuse his Friends. Many of the above amusing Little 
Histories were written by the celebrated Dr. Walcott. 

rpHE PETIT COURRIER des DAMES, 
or JOURNAL OF FRENCH FASHION.—S. and 
J. FULLER respectfully inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that the above elegant Journal, illustrated with Figures 
of Female Costume and other departments of Fashion¬ 
able Dress, beautifully coloured, arrives from Paris every 
week, and is delivered to the Subscribers in London at 
J2$. the quarter, and in the country, postage free, at 15s., 
forming a most useful work of reference of elegant 
Female Costume. N.B.—S. and J. F. continue to pub¬ 
lish new and popular Works on the Art of Drawing in 
the various departments, by the best masters; Drawing 
Materials of all kinds, and the greatest variety of Drawing 
Books, Rudiments, and Studies of Heads and the 
Human Figure from the French School.—Varnishing 
executed in a superior manner. 

BRIGHT’S DRAWING BOOK ON LANDSCAPE. 
This day :s published, in Eight Numbers, ait Is. each, 
or in boards, price 9s., 

T) RIGHT'S DRAWING BOOK on LAND- 

SCAPE, in a series of Thirty-two Plates. Pub¬ 
lished by S. and J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone-place, where 
is also made and sold Bright’s superior coloured Crayons, 
such as he makes use of with so much success, and* > 
much admired in his drawings. S. and J. Fuller beg 
to call the attention of the admirers and collectors ot 
water-colour drawings to their rooms, in which will be 
found specimens by the following masters:—Cattermole, 
Stanfield, Harding, Poole, Bright, Allen, T. S. Cooper, 
Bentley, Pyne, Richardson, Prout, D. Cox, and the 
leading artists of the day. 
































UNDER Txi.hi 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF “.THE HORSE.” 

On the 1st of February , complete , in cloth , price 10s. 

the house. 

BY 

WILLIAM YOUATT. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED 


edition, re-written, and brought down to the present 

STATE OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


WITH A TREATISE ON DRAUGHT, 


By I. K. BRUNEL, ESQ. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF CUTS, DRAWN BY HARVEY. 


UNDER THE 

IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF 

THE COUNCIL OF 



THE 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
AT 

SOMERSET HOUSE. 


(To be continued every alternate Month) price 


3s. 6d. 


THE FOURTH NUMBER OF 


A DRAWING-BOOK; 


f ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS IN DRAWING, 
and illustrating the principles of design as applied to ornamental art. 

desirous of instruction in Drawing and tlie Art of Design. 


, THE FIRST PART 

I, d„o,.d « -"I 


CHATMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 
















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cheap Re-Issue of Davidson’s Edition of DISDIN’S SONGS, 

[The only complete and Comprehensive Edition.] 

On Saturday, Jan. 7, 1843, will be Published, Price Sixpence, containing the Music of Three Songs, 
and the Words of Forty-five, with a Portrait of the Author, 

DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT, 

No. I. of THE 

SONGS OF CHARLES DIBDIN, 

WITH NOTES, HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, & CRITICAL, 

THE MUSIC OF THE BEST & MOST POPULAR OP THE MELODIES, 

WQTK1 IMIW ^^©^©RTI &©©©iiM[PA[i»I!MT§ 9 

By Messrs. Hogarth , Fur day, Lancelott, fyc. 

AND A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, BY GEORGE HOGARTH, ESQ. 

“ This work was wanted.’’—Athenaeum. “ It is elegantly got up.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“A speculation deserving of all encouragement.”—Spectator. 

“As agreeable and lively a companion to the music-stand, as an indispensable addition to every well-selected 

library■—Bri tannia. 


At the same time will be Published PART I., Price 2s. 6d., containing Five Sixpenny Numbers. 
The Work will he completed in Forty-Jive Sixpenny Numbers, or Nine Monthly Parts . 


SPECIMEN OF THE MUSIC. 



Music for the Million!! ! 

Also to be Published on Saturday Jan. 7, 1842, con¬ 
taining 16 8vo. pages, in a neat Wrapper, 

Price only Twopence, No. I, of 

MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 

CONSISTING OP 

The Words and Music, with Piano-forte Accompaniments, 
of the most Popular and Standard Songs, Duets, Glees, 
&c., including the Irish and Scotch Melodies, to which 
will be appended a Series of Instructions for Beginners. I 


Now JReady, Price 2s. 6d., a New and Improved 
Edition of 

CALCOTT’S 

MUSICAL GRAMMAR; 

COMPRISING 

A FULL EXPLANATION of ALL THE NOTES 
AND MARKS USED IN MUSIC, 

AND 

Treatises on the Sciences of Melody, Harmony, §• Rhythm, 
With numerous Examples* 


Oh! Papa, do give me only Ha lf-a-C rown to buy this Nice Book! 

This day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. 

HIE BOY’S HOLIDAY BOOK: 

CONTAINING COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 

Angling, Swimming, Conjuring, Firework-Making, Cricket, Archery, and the various Games for Boys; 
Scientific Experiments and Amusements ; Elucidations of the Modern Arts of 
Photography, Electrotype, Daguerreotype, &c. &c. 

W ITS TT.V BEItanS EKGa&VIOTGS. 


LONDON: G. BERGER, HOLYWELL STREET, ana n.ay he had of ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


F amily mourning at the 

LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE¬ 
HOUSE _The Proprietors of the above Establishment 

hee leave to call the attention of Ladies to the great uti¬ 
lity and benefit it is found to present from the peculiar 
character of the undertaking. It has ever been a source 
of inconvenience and regret, when Mourning attire has 
been required, that Purchasers have, at a time of such 
depression, and when so many duties claim consideration, 
been compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding 
from shop to shop in search of various articles of dress. 
This evil is completely obviated by tire opening of the 
London General Mourning Warehouse where every de¬ 
scription of MOURNING DRESSES Millinery, CarcR- 
nad Capes, Mantles, &c., of the best quality, can bebought 
on the most reasonable terms, and where every article 
necessary for a complete outfit of Mourning may be had, 
and made up, if required,*by first-rate artistes, with the 
strictest attention to taste and elegance, on tne shortest 
notice.—W. C. JAY and Co., the London General Mourn¬ 
ing Warehouse; Nos. 247 and 249, Regent-street. 

This day is published, 

THE MOST UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Patronized bv Her Majesty the Queen 
and all the Royal Family. 

CJCHLOSS’ ENGLISH BIJOU 

ALMANACK for 1943. Poetically illustrated by 
Miss Mitford, the Author of * Our Village, &c. Size 
h inch by t; containing Portraits, engraved in a style ot 
excellence which does honour to the palmy state of Eng¬ 
lish art, viz., H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, His Majesty 
the King of Prussia, H. R. H. the Duchess of Orleans, 
Samuel Rogers, Esq., Miss Adelaide Kemble, and Herr 
Dobler; with a complete Calendar for the ensuing year. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

Beautifully bound, gilt edges, in a highly embel- 

lishedcase...•*.. 1 0 

Elegantly bound, extra illuminated in morocco 

or vellum. 3 0 

Extra Cases in Morocco, to contain the tiny \ o- 

lume and Glass.... 2 ” 

Ditto ditto in velvet... 4 0 

Ditto, morocco, elegantly illuminated, and beau¬ 
tifully gilt. 5 0 

A powerful Microscopic Eye-Glass (ofhalfan inch 
focus) in Tortoiseshell, corresponding with the 

Almanack.. • .. * J 

Ditto ditto folding in a Tortoiseshell case.. 3 U 

*** The Almanack, case, and the little microscopic 
Glass, are under the weight of the penny stamp. 

London, Albert Schloss, Publisher to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, 12, Berners-street, Oxford-street; and 
to be had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


H enderson aerotiiermic 

STOVE.—This useful article requires only to be 
seen to be fully appreciated. Its qualities combine all 
that is perfect in the most improved and economic hot 
air stove, without the objections, by uniting those two 
points, so long endeavoured to be gained, viz., a very 
small consumption of fuel and perfect ventilation, pro¬ 
ducing a current of air, which by instantaneous contact 
with the interior of the stove becomes heated without the 
time of contact being long enough to burn or ignite any 
of the particles floating in it. May be seen in use daily 
at F. P. Gardener’s furnishing ironmongery warehouse, 
30, Newgate-street. _ 

B utler’s tous-les- • 

M O I S. Long trial of the merits of this article 
(which is prepared from the pith of the root of the Canna 
Coccinea , and called Tous-les-Mois by the French, on 
account of the plant flowering monthly,) has fully estab¬ 
lished its superiority to Arrow Root, Sago, Tapioca, 
Rice, or any other amylaceous substance. These and. 
most other dietetic articles are liable to generate acid 
in the stomach, but it has been satisfactorily determined 
that this is not the case with Tous-les-Mois. It affords 
a light and nutritive diet for Invalids, Infants, and Chil¬ 
dren, and as such is sanctioned by Drs. Johnson, Ryan, 
and Waterson, and many others of the medical faculty. 

Imported and sold by Thomas Butler, Chemist, No. 4. 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London: and may be 
obtained of his Agents throughout the Country, and 
most Druggists, Grocers, &c.—only in Is. 3d. and 2$. 6a. 
packets, and 7®. 6d. tins. 

Ask for “Butler’s” Tous-les-Mois, ana observe 
the address. Attention to this caution is necessary, as 
Potato Starch or Flour is frequently, on account of its 
cheapness, sold for Tous-les-Mois, and under other 
names, and cannot be distinguished without the aid of a 
microscope. On this account, also, the article should 
never be bought loose. No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard.— No connexion with any other 
house of the same name. __ 

OAK CARVINGS AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 

N OBLEMEN and Gentlemen are re¬ 
spectfully invited to view Messrs. Braithwaite 
& Co.’s specimens of Gothic and Elizabethan FURNI¬ 
TURE and OAK CARVINGS of every description, by 
their patented process. Gentlemen have now an oppor¬ 
tunity of decorating and fitting up their Churches, Man¬ 
sions, and Libraries, at one half the usual price, m any 
description of wood, and in a much finer style. 

No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


NEW TRAVELLING ATLAS. 

In On e Vol.,8vo, price 16s. bound in roan with a tuck, g 

A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS 

Of tfg langltsl) (Counties, 

With all the Coach and Railroads accurately laid down and Coloured, corrected to the present tune. 


ENGRAVED BV SIDNEY HALL. 


LOVER’S SONGS. 

In One Volume , small 8vo,[price 5 s. cloth, 

SONGS AND BALLADS. 

By SAMUEL LOVER. 

These popular Lyrics, including the celebrated “ Superstitions of Ireland, are now, for the first time, 
r r * collected and revised by the Author. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND 








































ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE CRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. 

PIERCE and KOLLE solicit the inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elegant Stove Grates* 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs just completed in the Grecian, Elizabethan, 
Louis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon their much approved RADIATING PRINCIPLE. These grates combine 
the useful and ornamental, blend economy with comfort, display a cheerful fire with a clean hearth, diffuse a 
genial warmth throughout the apartment, retain the heat many hours after the fire is burnt out, and are adapted for 
general use. P. and K. being the sole manufacturers , are enabled to guarantee a select style with first-rate work¬ 
manship. They also invite attention to their improved method of heating by hot water through large pipes, com¬ 
bining warmth with ventilation, being the most healthy, simple, and economical mode that can be adopted for 
warming mansions, halls, churches, or other large buildings, possessing also the important advantage of safety from 
fire, and freedom from dust or smell; and it is so arranged as to warm the entire of a large mansion from one 
moderate fire, without excluding the use of the ordinary grates. Stoves expressly made to cure smoky chimneys— 
references to noblemen, gentlemen, and architects furnished with them. Kitchens, Laundries, Brewhouses, 
&c., fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppers, Hot-hearths, Smoke- 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. Baths of every description, comprising th.e warm, 
cold, vapour, shower, douche, fumigating, hip, and sponging, in great variety, both portable and otherwise. 
Bells hung upon simple and scientific principles. 

Pierce and Kolle, Furnishing Ironmongers, 5, .Jermyn-street, Regent-street. 


EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 

10, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, 


Samuel Arbouin, Esq 
John Chippendale, Esq. 
John Cole, Esq. 

Jameson Hunter, Esq. 

Thomas Curtis, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

Marmaduke It. Langdale, Esq. 
Edward Legh, Esq. 

Henry Pigeon, Esq. 

auditors. 

Frederic Huth, Esq. 


Thomas Poynter, Esq. 
Francis Smedley, Esq. 
Joseph Woodiiead, Esq. 


Thomas Kettlewell, Esq. 
Solicitor —John Clayton. Esq. Actuary-— Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 

Bankers— Messrs. Coutts and Co. 


This Society has been formed for the purchase of reversionary property, life interests, annuities, and life policies of 
assurance. Forms of proposal may be obtained at the office as above, and of Mr. Peter Hardy, the actuary, 37, Old 
Jewry: and every facility will be given by the Society to a speedy completion of its purchase. 

John Clayton, Secretary, 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE. 



ltson’s^albata plate. WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

41, & 42, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STREET, 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office, 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGATE, 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway. 

S ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metals, called, 
Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new, and per¬ 
fectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, aided by a person of Science, 
in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice, the 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of Silver in 
appearance—with aW its durability and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in 
use—undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseous in 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned as silver, 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this Metal is peculiarly his own, 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from all others ; 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus which di¬ 
rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party-who is daily suffering 
from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress of his New Plate 
its introduction. C. W. unlike this party, courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will establish its pre¬ 
puce. Entire Services of Plate Purchased. 


Chased 3Ss. Plain 30.?. 


Albata Plate. 

| Fiddle. 

f Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

[ A Ibata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded. 

Table Spoons. 

16 G doz. 

1 1 0 doz. 

1 10 0 doz. 

Egg Spoons . 

7 0 doz. 

15 OGilt 

24 0 Gilt 

,, Forks . 

16 6 „ 

110,, 

1 10 0 „ 

1 Gravy ,, . 

3 6 ea. 

4 6 ea. 

7 6 ea. 

Dessert Spoons... 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

15 0,, 

j Sauce Ladles. 

1 9 „ 

2 3 „ 

3 9 „ 

Forks ... 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

15 0,, 

Soup ,, . 

Sugar Tongs. 

6 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

11 0 „ 

Tea Spoons . 

5 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

12 0 Gilt 
12 0 Gilt 

13 6 ,, 

1 3 „ 

1 9 ., 

3 0 „ 

Sait Ditto . 

Mustard Ditto ... 

6 0,, 

6 0 „ 

18 0 gilt, 
13 6 „ 

Fish Knives. 

| Skewers . 

5 6,. 
4d. in. 

8 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

6d, in. 



aded Pattern Albata Plate'Handle Table Knives, Steel Blades, 22s. Gd. per doz.—Desserts 18s. 6d. per doz.—Carvers 6 s. 66..pair. 

tree Papier Mache Tea Trays, full sizes, ornamented for 35s:—Patent Candle Lamps 9s. 6d.—Solar Lamps to burn common 
!2s. 6d.—Bronze Fenders 9s. 6d. Steel Fire Irons 4s. 6d. per set.—Ivory Handle Table Knives, rimmed Shoulders 11s. per 
Desserts 9s. per doz. Carvers 4s. 6d. per pair. 

AUTZOW:— Watson’s New Albata Plate, can only be had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor 41, & *? Bar- 
N, comer of Princes Street, and at 16, Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate, Wholesale and Retail Jeweller, Silversmith, Cutler, 
(wona' Furnishing Wardwareman. Established » T 95 






























































advertisements, 


T SPARKES HALLS PATENT 

• I • ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS require neither 
htcin°\ buttoning, nor tying; they can be put on and 
off in 3 a moment, without trouble and loss of time. The 
consttuif 1 annoyance of laces breaking, buttons coming 
off, holes wearing out, and many other imperfections m 
the ordinary modes of fastening, suggested the rnmne 
ment which is now submitted to the public. No boots 
ever afforded such variety of play and motion to the feet 
smd ankles or corresponded so exactly to their natural 

and “ Itoil fonn P .-308 Regent-street, Ughj-. 
place, London, opposite the Polytechnic Institution. 

Ladies and Gentlemen at a distance can be fitted by 
forwarding a pattern boot. 


GERMAN UMBRELLAS, 

With Ivory Handles, only 18s. each, at the original 
Importers, 

W . AND J-^NG 9 STEK,U t 0, REGENT STREET 

N. B.—Agents for the Sale of the Portmanteau 
Umbrella. 


7ash W nIble^ 


WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANKLES. 

W IL BAILEY begs to 

» remind the Nobility and 
Gentry, that he continues to make all 
kinds of Elastic Bandages for Weak Legs, 

&c. The following articles are kept 
ready made Laced Stockings, Ankle 
Socks, Knee Caps, Trusses, Prolapsus 
Bandages, Crutches, Ladies’ Belts, &c. 

Mrs. Bailey attends Ladies at their own 
residences. . 

N. B.— Instructions for measuring for¬ 
warded to all parts of the world. 

Copy the Address-418, Oxford-street, London oppo 
site Hanway-street. The Poor supp lied at Half-pr.ce. 



T3RINCE OF WALES BOUQUET. 

LovI ”ExtAS 1 ??# 'owkhs, so justly celebrate, 
for its judicious combination of the sweets of the mos 

^Essence'^of Swektbriar, Mignonette, Pee 

sian Bouquet, Orange of Portugal, and Bou 

guet de Vetiver, Perfumes severally admired fo 
their piquant, retentive, or refreshing qualities. 

* Extract of Boses for Washing the Hair, i 
a simple^preparation from the Rose, which strengther 
and nourishes the Hair, and imparts to it tbat beautifv 
c lossy appearance so desirable in a fine head of hair. 

6 Balsam of Hoses, is a Pommade which lnvigorah 
and promotes the growth of the Hair, and in cases < 
premature baldness or discoloration is an almost certaj 

^Rig^T’brockbank, and Rigge’s Celebrate 
Cold Cream of Roses. . . .. „ 

Emollient Vegetable 'Soae i. universally a 
, a- Lout xv ushine SoaD ever offered to tl 


Emollient vegetabljs ^ J*. *1 

--—- : ---- I lowed to be the best Washing Soap ever offered to tl 


v change can ue permuncimj ,— ... 

out going to the root of the evil. The root of the evil in 
defects of the hair, as in other cases, lies beneath the 
surface; mere unguents may gloss over, but will not re¬ 
move the causes. The only preparation that acts uner 
ringly, because in accordance with these principles, is 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, which produces 
whiskers and eyebrows, prevents the hair from turning 
grey, and the first application causes it to curl beauti¬ 
fully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. 
Price 3s. 6d., 6s ., and 11s. per bottle. No other prices 

^ISLB.—Ask for Oldridge’s Balm, 1 , Wellington-street 
Strand. _ 


lUSED ATTHE QUEEN’S DRAWING ROQMj, LEVE 

1 &c. 


EDE’Sl'S NEW PERFUME 


I No. 1 —Tlie Queen’s Own Perfume 
2 —Hcdyusmia or Persian 
I 3—prince of Wales’ ltoyal 


THE TOILET OF BEAUTY 

F URNISHES innumerable proofs of 

the high estimation in which GOWLAND’S 
LOTION is held by the most distinguished possessors ot 
brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation com¬ 
prehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation ot 
variable temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and sus¬ 
taining the brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. 
“ Robt. Shaw, London,” is in white letters on the 
Government Stamp, without which is not genuine. 
Price 2s. 9<L, 5s. 6d .; quarts 8s. 6 d. Sold by all Per¬ 
fumers and Medicine Vendors; of whom may be had 
SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for the Hair, a limpid fluid, 
free from colour, price 3s. 


TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 

X ADIES and GENTLEMEN likely 

I A to be in want of either Governesses or Assistants, 
natives of England, or Foreigners, after the Vacations, 
are respectfully invited to forward, post free, theparticu- 
UrV J to qualifications, age, salary, &c., in order that 
their several applications may be attended to without 
delay. No charge whatever is made, nor any gratuity 

CX Apply t o°M© N C ?* i >e Porquet, School Agent, No. 11, 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. Attendance from Ten 
till Five daily. _ 

T 30 PULAR WORKS by F. DE PORQUET. 

X “ The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the 
t eaching of languages is borne out by the first met:aphy- 
S ical minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from 
John Locke or Roger Ascham dow n wards.”-iid«™- 

tional Magazine. Petit Secr6- 

Conversations Pansiennes-Le Trtson-retrt se« 
iiire—Le Traducteur Pansien— First French Heading 

Phr^7oh3g S y—His^oir^dTl^^ol 1 ^^—Bi ct ^ onar ^ 
—Histoire^de France—Histoire d’Angleterre,&c., 


nnee ii* ■ — 

I*Cl’f 11 me extracted from the jloiner* 

4 — Extract of Indian yatchoulv 

5— Extract of Verbena 

15—Extract of Spring Flowers 

7 — Bouquet d’ Arabie 

8 — ltoyal Essence 
y-Essencc of sweet l*ca 

10— Essence of Sweet Brier 

11— Essence of Honey Suckle 

12— Essence of tlie Xily ot the \ all 

13— Extract of Koses 

14 _ltoyal Extract of Lavender 


ROBERT BEST EDE, 

$J*rfum« bp appointment to tl'f Clue 

MANUFACTORY, DORKING. 

Depots, 130, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, a 
89, Bishopsgate within. 




H WALKER'S 

• NEEDLES (by authority 
The “ Queen’s Own,”) with the 
new large eyes, are easily threaded 
(even by blind persons), and work 
with great ease, having improved 
points, temper, and finish. The 
labels are correct likenesses of her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness 
-n-ztS AllvArl in relief. On COl< 



Majesty and his Royal Highness , 

Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. 

Queen, 20, Maiden-lane, Wood-street London 











































ADV EKTISEMUJNTS. 


lT'RAMES FOR ART-UNION 

X? PRINTS_As every Subscriber to the London 

Art-Union will very shortly obtain possession of the Print 
issued by the Society, and as to frame it in an elegant 
and not costly manner will be a most desirable object to 
many of the possessors, Mr. Biflefeld begs to an¬ 
nounce that he has prepared a Frame expressly for 
the print of “The Saint’s Day,” the presentation print 
of the London Art-Union. It is manufactured of papier 
mache, a lighter, more elegant, and more durable material 
than any hitherto used for this purpose. Papier mache 
works, 15, Wellington-street north, Strand. “ Picture- 
frames.—We direct the especial attention of all persons 
interested in this subject to the frames for pictures 
manufactured by Mr. Bielefeld. They are of papier- 
mach£, and the advantages they possess over the ordi¬ 
nary composition frames are so strong and so numerous 
that they must inevitably be brought into general use. 
They look exceedingly attractive, and are in reality as 
much so as if they had passed through the hands of the 
carver and been produced at about ten times the expense. 
The gilding tells with very brilliant effect, and no matter 
how elaborate the pattern maybe, they have clearness 
and sharpness that we have seldom or never seen ob¬ 
tained in composition.”— Art-Union. 

ORISONIAN PRIZES OF 30/. 

20/. and 10/. for the three best Essays on the 
Medical Liberty of the Subject. For further particulars 
see the 9th Number of the “ Hygeist,” published on the 
Istinst., and to be had at the “Medical Dissenter” 
Office, 368, Strand, and of all the Hygeian Agents 
throughout the country. 

British College of Health, Hamilton-place, New Road, 
London, December, 1842. 

HE PATENT ROYAL ALBERT 

ELASTIC CRAVAT, as a scientific invention,may 
be seen at the Royal Adelaide Gallery and Polytechnic 
Institution. Gentlemen who study personal comfort and 
economy can be supplied by the year, from 10s. to 2Z. 4s. 
according to the regular list of prices. F. Hughes and 
Co., manufactory for the Patent Surgeons’ Trusses, 
Belts, and every kind of anatomical support, 247, 
High Holbom, established 1785. 


C OLLEY'S SICILIAN CREAM, for 

the growth of the hair.—This truly unique produc¬ 
tion is remarkable for its nutritive and astringent quali¬ 
ties, rendering it at once the most desirable and efficacious 
article yet introduced. The dandriff, that real enemy to 
the growth and beauty of the human hair, is entirely 
removed by its regular application, and however harsh 
and dry previously, the most beautiful gloss is perma¬ 
nently imparted. Sold in covered jars, at 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 55., at his perfumery warehouse, 28, Bishopsgate- 
street within. 


B OND’S PERMANENT MARK- 

ING INK, (the original, and far superior inven¬ 
tion to every other, requiring no preparation,) for writing 
upon linen, &c. Sold by the Preparer, John Bond, 
Chymist, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London; 
Ferrier and Co., Dublin; Sutherland, Calton-street, 
Edinburgh ; and most stationers, &c. Price Is. a bottle. 


MOSLEY’S METALLIC PENS. 

r T''HE decided superiority of these 

1- Pens over all others has long been acknowledged 
by the public, and Mosley and Co. by anxiously em¬ 
bracing every opportunity of improving their manufac¬ 
ture, have at length brought them to such a state of 
perfection as utterly to defy competition, hi. and Co. 
in returning thanks for the very liberal support they 
have received, would beg at the same time to observe, 
that as few persons can write with the same description 
of pen, they have manufactured a great variety of kinds, 
and are thus enabled to satisfy the wishes of all. 

Mosley’s Pens are sold by all stationers, and other 
respectable pen dealers throughout the kingdom, and 
wholesale at No. 8, Hatton Garden, London. 

To guard against the many spurious imitations 
palmed upon the public, every genuiue pen is stamped 
“RICHARD MOSLEY and Co., London,” and it is 
requisite that particular attention be paid to this circum¬ 
stance, as the name of Mosley has been marked upon 
articles of a worthless description, the name being 
wrongly spelled, or the Christian name left out.— 
“ RICHARD MOSLEY and Co., London.” is the 
only genuine stamp. 


ALDERTON’S 

SUPERIOR METALLIC 



PENS, 

and new patent 

ELASTIC HORN PEN HOLDER. 


B ad debts, bad books, 

AND EXEMPTION FROM BOTH. All debts 
recovered (by legal means when necessary) for a conside¬ 
ration of 5 per cent., after success. The accounts of 
tradesmen and others settled, bills made out, &c. &c. 
for very trifling charge. Advice on legal matters gratis. 
Also prospectuses drawn and circulated. Advertise¬ 
ments inserted, and answers received. Translations 
made at 6cZ. per folio, copying at £ to Id .: immediate 
execution. Address M. 5* Union-place, City-road. 

N.B. Parties instructed in accounts, &c. 


T HE distinguishing characteristics of 

the Patent Holder are, that it gives to steel pens a 
freedom unequalled in the finest quill—that it has no 
affinity with steel, consequently, corrosion is impossible, 
and the adhering together from rust is prevented,—it has 
a double-acting spring situated close to where the pen 
is secured in the holder, from which this advantage is 
deriv ed ; that it causes the pen to yield and glide oyer 
any impediment, thereby obviating the great objection 
steel pens have from catching in the turns and up-strokes, 
and f rom spirting when suddenly resisted by any imper¬ 
fection in the paper; thus are neat in appearance, 
pleasant in the hand, and at a price suitable to every one. 

ALDERTONS DIAMOND-POINTED PERPETUAL 
AND OTHER PENS, 

AVINGmet with a decided prefer¬ 
ence in the Bank of England, Custom House, 
and other public offices and law courts, is a convincing 
proof of their superiority. The ease, freedom, and 
smoothness in writing render them fully equal to the 
quill pen, while their great durability and cheapness 
must be appreciated by those who use them. 

They are made of different degrees of hardness and 
are suited to every description of plain and ornamental 
writing. 

To be had wholesale of W. S. Alderton, Wolver¬ 
hampton, and retail of most of the respectable dealers in 
pens throughout the kingdom. 


ROCKINGHAM CHINA WAREHOUSE. 

232, Piccadilly, 
Foot of Tichborne- 
street. 
BRAMELD 
and 

BECKITT, 
Manufacturers of 
China, Glass, 
Ironstone, 
and 

Earthenware. 
Dinner Services, 505. to 20gs. and upwards. 

Tea Services, 155. to 8gs. and upwards. 

Fluted Wines, 7s. to 24s. per doz. and upwards. 

T OOTH-ACHE.—From the Journal 

des Debats. “ Among the discoveries useful to Man, 
the Paraguay Roux is, without contradiction, one of the 
most precious. The efficacy of this remedy is such, 
that it is sufficient merely to moisten a piece of cotton, 
and place it upon the affected Tooth, to relieve instan¬ 
taneously the most severe and obstinate pain. It is 
also a powerful Anti-scorbutic.” The Paraguay Roux s 
prepared from the French Patent Recipe, by Gifford and 
Linder, 104, Strand, in bottles, at 2s. 3d. ach. 






























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS, 

The Proprietors of this invaluable medicine are daily receiving fresh Testimonials in favour of PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS ; which establish their claim to being justly esteemed the lest Medicine in the world ! 

The following extraordinary case of cure has just been communicated by Mrs. Moxon, of York :— 

Mrs. Mathers of that city had for 20 years been affected with a most inveterate disease, which her medical 
attendants pronounced to be Cancer. It originated in her breast, and continued to spread nearly all over her body, 
defying every effort of surgical skill. Parr’s Life Pills being recommended to her, she resolved to give them atrial; 
and, speaking of the result, she says, she cannot express the inconceivable advantage which she has already derived 
from them. She further states, that she is now almost well, and ascribes her convalescence solely to the persevering 
use of that sovereign medicine, Parr’s Life Pills.—N.B. Any one doubting the accuracy of the above statement, may, 
through the agent (Mrs. Moxon), be directed to Mrs. Mathers, who will herself authenticate its truth.—York, Nov. 
1 7, 1842. 

Communicated by Mr. H. Foster, Chemist, Winchester. 

East Stratton, near Winchester, Dec. 13th, 1842. 

Sir,—You will remember I sent to your shop for a bottle of “Dutch Drops,” round which was a paper containing 
testimonials of cures effected by the use of Parr’s Life Pills. Amongstmanv others I observed, one a case of 
rheumatism, which appeared similar to my own case; and seeing it so successfully treated, simply by the use of 
Parr’s Life Pills, I resolved upon giving that invaluable medicine afair trial. I had been afflicted with rheuma¬ 
tism many years, and at the time to which I refer was suffering acutely. I determined, as I have said, on giving 
Old Parr’s remedy a fair trial; and, accordingly, sent for a box of the Life Pills. By the use of these pills I am 
enabled to say that I am now as w ell as ever I have been during my whole life. Thank God, I can now walk as well as 
ever I did. At the time when I first tried Parr’s Life Pills, I could scarcely walk during the day-time ; and at 
night I could get no sleep. I am now enjoying excellent health, and sleep soundly ; and I am free from pain of 
every kind. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Mr. H. Foster, Chemist, Winchester. James Daniells (Aged 50 years). 

Many persons after learning that so many wonderful cures have been effected by PARR’S LIFE PILLS, 
have a great desire to procure the medicine which has done so much good. In doing this, however, caution 
must be observed, as certain individuals, without honour or honesty, are offering a dangerous substitute, 
instead of the genuine medicine. The proprietors cannot, of course, be accountable for any untoward 
results that may ensue to those who have been thus imposed upon, but they can point out an effectual 
means to prevent further imposition. 

I^HT In order to protect the public from imitations, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps have ordered 
the w r ords PARR’S LIFE PILLS to be engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted round the 
sides of each box, in white letters on a red ground , without which none are genuine. Prepared only 
by the proprietors, T. Roberts & Co., Crane Court, Fleet Street; and sold wholesale by their appoint¬ 
ment, by E. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s; also by Barclays & Sons, Farringdon Street; Sutton &- Co., Bow 
Churchyard, London ; and J, & R. Raimes & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Edinburgh. Price Is. l|e?., 
25. 9d., and family boxes 11$. each. Full directions are given with each box. 



ZINC PLATES, STONES, and EVERY 

IMPORTER OF GERMAN STONES. 


toectfnlly called to 

STRAKER’S Establishment, 118 , Bishopsgate 
Street Within, near the London Tavern, London, 

For the execution, either on ZINC or STONE, of every Description ol 

LANDSCAPES, PORTRAITS, BOTANICAL, MECHANICAL, ANATOMICAL, 
AND OTHER DRAWINGS, MAPS AND PLANS OF ESTATES, ELEVATIONS, 
FAC SIMILIES, WRITINGS, CIRCULAR LETTERS, ETC., ETC., 

With the utmost Dispatch, and on the most moderate Terms. 

STRAKER’S Improved Lithographic PRESSES, 

Warranted of the bat Construction. 

At the following greatlv Reduced Trices for Cash : 8 iu. by 14, <305 os. ; 14 in. by 
18, £7 10s. ; 18 in. bv i3, £9 10s.; 21 in. hy 26, <£12 12s. Larger sizes in like 
proportion.—List of Prices, with Design of his Improved Presses, on application. 
MATERIAL REQUIRED IN THE ART, forwarded to all parts of the World. 

-THE TRADE SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST GORP.ENT RATES. 


WRITING, BOOK-KEEP I MG,-8tc. 



P ERSONS of any Age, however bad 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requsite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking, 
and Merchants’ offices. Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent GardcD, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘‘ Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered 

but-‘ the labour of an hour! Polytechnic 

Journal. 

“ We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART, 
who -will speedily render them accomplished in the Caligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“ Mr- SMART’S mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 
inspection .”—London Journal of Commerce. 
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CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIREPROOF SAFES, AND 
CASH-BOXES. 

pHUBB’S NEW PATENT DE- 

Vy TECTOR LOCKS give perfect security from 
false Keys and Picklocks, and also give immediate no¬ 
tice of any attempt to open them. They are made of 
every size, and for all purposes to which Locks are ap¬ 
plied ; and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

Chubb’s Patent Fireproof Strong Rooms, Safes. Dollar 
Chests, and Boxes, form a complete security for Money, 
Deeds, Plate, Books, &c., from Fire and Thieves. 

Cash Boxes, Palanquins, and Despatch Boxes, strong 
Japan Bullock Trunks, and Japan Boxes of all dimen¬ 
sions on sale, or made to order, all fitted with the Detec¬ 
tor Locks. 

Caution. —All of the above Locks, Safes, and Boxes 
have the address stamped or marked in full, thus: “ 57, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, London.” Without this none 
are genuine. 

C. CHUBB & SON, Makers to the Queen and Prince 
Albert, 57, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 


BEART’S PATENT COFFEE 
FILTERS, 



H AVING now been before the pub- 

lie more than two years, and the sale in that 
period having been upwards of Twenty-six Thousand, 
show clearly that the principle must have been appre¬ 
ciated by the public, and more particularly by those 
who can appreciate the luxury of a brilliant and fine- 
flavoured cup of coffee. The Patentee would not consi¬ 
der it necessary to call the attention of the public to 
this useful invention, had not very inferior articles been 
offered for sale. He now challenges any other inventor 
to produce a cup of coffee equally bright, clear, and 
strong, from the same quantity of coffee; and also begs 
to state, that if the instructions on the card are attended 
to, it will be impossible, even by boiling, to extract any 
thing from the grounds that are left but the most nause¬ 
ous flavour. 

The Patentee also begs to offer to the public an elegant 
article, introduced by the manufacturer, in the form of a 
bronzed Urn, upon the same principle, with heater and 
plated tap, which will be found an ornament to any 
table, in addition to the luxury of the coffee being kept 
boiling during the time of breakfast. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CUT. 

No. 1. Brohzed Coffee Urn.—2. Block Tin Coffee 
Pot and Lever.—3. Filters for chemists, wine merchants, 

and cooks. 

To be had of all respectable Ironmongers, &c., in 
t r wn and country. 

Benjamin Walton & Co., sole manufacturers, Wol¬ 
verhampton. 


HENDERSON’S PATENT AERO- 
o THERMIC STOVE. 

TS recommended, to the public as su- 

-L perior to any Stove manufactured—possessing all 
the cheerfulness of an open fireplace, combined with the 
warmth and economy of the hot-air-stove—and is the 
only one which can, from its perfect ventilation , be 
introduced with safety into the bedroom of the invalid. 
It is peculiarly adapted for halls, churches, counting- 
houses, shops, &c. 

To be had of all respectable Ironmongers in Town and 

Country. 

Benjamin Walton & Co., sole manufacturers, Wol¬ 
verhampton. 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 

T INDERWICK & Co., 5a, Princes 

w • Street, Leicester Square, London, and vis-a-vis 
La Sophien Mosch, Constantinople, Proprietors of the 
“ Keff Kil ” of the Crimea in Asia Minor, or better 
known as the Meerschaum Pits, of which those beautiful 
Smoking Pipes are made, called by the French “ Ecume 
de Mer.” 

MEERSCHAUM. 

The above is a species of Mineral Earth, called by the 
Tartars ‘‘Keff Kil,” found only in its pure state near 
Caffa, in the Peninsula of the Heracleatae. The real 
etymology of the name may be seen by a reference to 
“ Menihski’s Oriental Dictionary,” and is derived from 
two Turkish words, which imply froth or foam of the 
sea. It may be interesting to know that the promontory 
over the steeps, where the finest quality of Meerschaum 
is found, is a wild and fearful scene, such as Shakspere 
has described in his “ Lear,” a perpendicular and tre¬ 
mendous precipice, one of the loftiest of the Crimea, and 
terminating abruptly to the sea. 

J. lnderwick and Cods Excursion to the Peninsula .— 
Some time after the capture of the Crimea by the 
Russians, J. I. and Co. w r ere induced to visit the capital 
of the Crimea, which they found in a state of desolation. 
The melancholy devastations committed by the Russians 
would draw tears down the cheeks of the Tartars, and 
extort many a sigh from the Anatolian Turks, who resort 
to Caffa for commercial purposes, and cannot fail to 
excite the indignation of every enlightened people. 
During the time they remained at Caffa the soldiers were 
allowed to overthrow the beautiful mosques, pull down 
the minarets, tear up the public fountains, and destroy 
all the public aqueducts, for the sake of a small quantity 
of lead, and while the work of destruction was going on 
the cfficers w r ere amusing themselves with beholding the 
mischief. Finding no hope of making any arrangement 
during Paul’s reign, J. I. determined on sending his 
partner, who is a native of Balaclava in Tartary, together 
with a tribe consisting of Calmucks, Tartars, and Greeks, 
on a Syrian route in search of this scarce mineral. On 
their way they visited Jerusalem, the river Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, and other parts of the Holy Land, and found 
only one pit; but this, when analyzed by an experimental 
chemist, was considered to contain a portion of Magnesia. 

But having at length, by the interference of Royalty, 
gained permission to explore the pits of the Crimea, they 
beg most respectfully to assure their friends that they 
will receive a fresh supply every Three Months of a su¬ 
perior quality not known in this country for the last 
Thirty Years, and at very low prices, running from Two 
Shillings to Five Guineas each. Warranted pure. 

N.B. A profitable opportunity is now open to Mer¬ 
chants trading to China. 


B ritish song birds, birds 

of PASSAGE, &c.—A unique and very extensive 
Collection of Birds, most of them in full Song, 
many of them very familiar, and all of them of the first 
class, are now Offered for Sale, and are well worthy 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry. They are 
the property of a Gentleman who, for a number of years, 
has devoted a large portion of his time to them, early 
and late; carefully studying the peculiar habits, temper, 
and food of each individual species, and treating them 
in every respect accordingly; but who, from increasing 
ill health, is now under the necessity of relinquishing 
this his most favorite pastime. The Collection includes : 
Nightingales, Blackcaps, Whitethroats, Babillards, Fau- 
vettes, Robins, Sky-larks, Tit-larks, Wood-larks, Gold¬ 
finches, Bulfinches, Linnets, Linnet-mules, Goldfinch- 
mules, Canaries, Blackbirds, Thrushes, &c., &c., &c. 
For Cards of Address, apply by letter, free, to Mr. W. 
Kidd, care of Mr. J. Mabley, 9, Wellington Street 
North, Strand. 

NUMISMATOLOGY. 

M R. CURT, member of various 

' learned societies, begs respectfully to state that 
he still continues as heretofore to deal in Coins, Medals , 
Gems, and other Antiquities ; he visits Paris regularly 
twice a year on commissions relating to objects of fine 
arts on moderate charges. All literary researches under¬ 
taken; catalogues made out, &c. A large variety of 
Numismatic Publications always on sale. Coins and 
other Curiosities sold, bought, exchanged, described, 
and valued. At home daily from twelve to five in the after¬ 
noon, at65, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. 
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SAVE YOUR INCOME 


Bv Doudney and Son s New 

GENTLEMENS 

Superfine Dress Coat di2 7 6 

Extra Saxony, the best 

that is made. 2 15 0 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


OF 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY, CONCERNING THE PEDIGREE OF THE CHUZZLEWIT 
FAMILY. 

As no lady or gentleman, with any claims to polite breeding, can 
possibly sympathise with the Chuzzlewit Family without being first 
assured of the extreme antiquity of the race, it is a great satisfaction to 
know that it undoubtedly descended in a direct line from Adam and 
Eve; and was, in the very earliest times, closely connected with the 
agricultural interest. If it should ever be urged by grudging and 
malicious persons, that a Chuzzlewit, in any period of the family history, 
displayed an overweening amount of family pride, surely the weakness 
will be considered not only pardonable but laudable, wdien the immense 
superiority of the house to the rest of mankind, in respect of this its 
ancient origin, is taken into account. 

It is remarkable that as there was, in the oldest family of which we 
have any record, a murderer and a vagabond, so we never fail to meet, 
in the records of all old families, with innumerable repetitions of the 
same phase of character. Indeed, it may be laid down as a general 
principle, that the more extended the ancestry, the greater the amount 
of violence and vagabondism ; for in ancient days, those two amuse¬ 
ments, combining a wholesome excitement with a promising means of 
repairing shattered fortunes, were at once the ennobling pursuit and the 
healthful recreation of the Quality of this land. 

Consequently, it is a source of inexpressible comfort and happiness to 
find, that in various periods of our history, the Chuzzlewits were actively 
connected with divers slaughterous conspiracies and bloody frays. It is 
further recorded of them, that being clad from head to heel in steel of 
proof, they did on many occasions lead their leather-jerkined soldiers to 
the death, with invincible courage, and afterwards return home gracefully 
to their relations and friends. 

B 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


There can be no doubt that at least one Chuzzlewit came over with 
William the Conqueror. It does not appear that this illustrious ancestor 
“ came over ” that monarch, to employ the vulgar phrase, at any sub¬ 
sequent period : inasmuch as the Family do not seem to have been ever 
greatly distinguished by the possession of landed estate. And it is well 
known that for the bestowal of that kind of property upon his favorites, 
the liberality and gratitude of the Norman were as remarkable, as those 
virtues are usually found to be in great men when they give away what 
belongs to other people. 

Perhaps in this place the history may pause to congratulate itself 
upon the enormous amount of bravery, wisdom, eloquence, virtue, gentle 
birth, and true nobility, that appears to have come into England with 
the Norman Invasion : an amount which the genealogy of every ancient 
family lends its aid to swell, and which would beyond all question have 
been found to be just as great, and to the full as prolific in giving birth 
to long lines of chivalrous descendants, boastful of their origin, even 
though William the Conqueror had been William the Conquered : a 
change of circumstances which, it is quite certain, would have made no 
manner of difference in this respect. 

There was unquestionably a Chuzzlewit in the Gunpowder Plot, if 
indeed the arch-traitor, Fawkes himself, were not a scion of this remark¬ 
able stock ; as he might easily have been, supposing another Chuzzlewit 
to have emigrated to Spain in the previous generation, and there inter¬ 
married with a Spanish lady, by whom he had issue, one olive-com- 
plexioned son. This probable conjecture is strengthened, if not abso¬ 
lutely confirmed, by a fact which cannot fail to be interesting to those 
who are curious in tracing the progress of hereditary tastes through the 
lives of their unconscious inheritors. It is a notable circumstance that in 
these later times, many Chuzzlewits, being unsuccessful in other pur¬ 
suits, have, without the smallest rational hope of enriching themselves, 
or any conceivable reason, set up as coal-merchants ; and have, month 
after month, continued gloomily to watch a small stock of coals, without, 
in any one instance, negociating with a purchaser. The remarkable 
similarity between this course of proceeding and that adopted by their 
Great Ancestor beneath the vaults of the Parliament House at West¬ 
minster, is too obvious and too full of interest, to stand in need of 
comment. 

It is also clearly proved by the oral traditions of the Family, that 
there existed, at some one period of its history which is not distinctly 
stated, a matron of such destructive principles, and so familiarised to 
the use and composition of inflammatory and combustible engines, that 
she was called “ The Match Maker : ” by which nickname and byword 
she is recognised in the Family legends to this day. Surely there can 
be no reasonable doubt that this was the Spanish lady : the mother of 
Chuzzlewit Fawkes. 

But there is one other piece of evidence, bearing immediate reference 
to their close connexion with this memorable event in English History, 
which must carry conviction, even to a mind (if such a mind there be) 
remaining unconvinced by these presumptive proofs. 
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There was, within a few years, in the possession of a highly respectable 
and in every way credible and unimpeachable member of the Chuzzlewit 
Family (for his bitterest enemy never dared to hint at his being other¬ 
wise than a wealthy man), a dark lantern of undoubted antiquity; 
rendered still more interesting by being, in shape and pattern, extremely 
like such as are in use at the present day. Now this gentleman, since 
deceased, was at all times ready to make oath, and did again and again 
set forth upon his solemn asseveration, that he had frequently heard his 
grandmother say, when contemplating this venerable relic, “ Aye, aye! 
This w r as carried by my fourth son on the fifth of November, when he 
was a Guy Fawkes.” These remarkable words wrought (as well they 
might) a strong impression on his mind, and he was in the habit of 
repeating them very often. The just interpretation which they bear, 
and the conclusion to which they lead, are triumphant and irresistible. 
The old lady, naturally strong-minded, was nevertheless frail and fading; 
she was notoriously subject to that confusion of ideas, or, to say the 
least, of speech, to which age and garrulity are liable. The slight, the 
very slight confusion, apparent in these expressions, is manifest and is 
ludicrously easy of correction. “ Aye, aye,” quoth she, and it will be 
observed that no emendation whatever is necessary to be made in these 
two initiative remarks, “ Aye, aye ! This lantern was carried by my 
forefather”—not fourth son, which is preposterous—“ on the fifth of 
November. And he was Guy Fawkes.” Here we have a remark at 
once consistent, clear, natural, and in strict accordance with the character 
of the speaker. Indeed the anecdote is so plainly susceptible of this 
meaning, and no other, that it would be hardly worth recording in its 
original state, were it not a proof of what may be (and very often is), 
effected not only in historical prose but in imaginative poetry, by the 
exercise of a little ingenious labour on the part of a commentator. 

It has been said that there is no instance in modern times, of a 
Chuzzlewit having been found on terms of intimacy with the Great. 
But here again the sneering detractors who weave such miserable fig¬ 
ments from their malicious brains, are stricken dumb by evidence. For 
letters are yet in the possession of various branches of the family, from 
which it distinctly appears, being stated in so many words, that one 
Diggory Chuzzlewit was in the habit of perpetually dining with Duke 
Humphrey. So constantly was he a guest at that nobleman’s table, 
indeed ; and so unceasingly were His Grace’s hospitality and companion¬ 
ship forced, as it were, upon him ; that we find him uneasy, and full of 
constraint and reluctance : writing his friends to the effect that if they 
fail to do so and so by bearer, he will have no choice but to dine again 
with Duke Humphrey : and expressing himself in a very marked and 
extraordinary manner as one surfeited of High Life and Gracious 
Company. 

It has been rumoured, and it is needless to say the rumour originated 
in the same base quarters, that a certain male Chuzzlewit, whose birth 
must be admitted to be involved in some obscurity, was of very mean 
and low descent. How stands the proof? When the son of that Indi¬ 
vidual, to whom the secret of his father’s birth was supposed to have 
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been communicated by his father in his lifetime, lay upon his death¬ 
bed, this question was put to him, in a distinct, solemn, and formal way : 
“ Toby Chuzzlewit, who was your grandfather V To which he, with his 
last breath, no less distinctly, solemnly, and formally replied : and his 
words were taken down at the time, and signed by six witnesses, each 
with his name and address in full: “ The Lord No Zoo.” It may be 
said—it has been said, for human wickedness has no limits—that there 
is no Lord of that name, and that among the titles which have become 
extinct, none at all resembling this, in sound even, is to be discovered. 
But what is the irresistible inference 1 Rejecting a theory broached by 
some well-meaning but mistaken persons, that this Mr. Toby Chuzzle- 
wit’s grandfather, to judge from his name, must surely have been a 
Mandarin (which is wholly insupportable, for there is no pretence of his 
grandmother ever having been out of this country, or of any Mandarin 
having been in it within some years of his father’s birth : except those 
in the tea-shops, which cannot for a moment be regarded as having any 
bearing on the question, one way or other), rejecting this hypothesis, is 
it not manifest that Mr. Toby Chuzzlewit had either received the name 
imperfectly from his father, or that he had forgotten it, or that he had 
mispronounced it t l and that even at the recent period in question, the 
Chuzzlewits were connected by a bend sinister, or kind of heraldic over- 
the-left, with some unknown noble and illustrious House ? 

From documentary evidence, yet preserved in the family, the fact is 
clearly established that in the comparatively modern days of the Dig- 
gory Chuzzlewit before mentioned, one of its members had attained to 
very great wealth and influence. Throughout such fragments of his 
correspondence as have escaped the ravages of the moths (who, in right 
of their extensive absorption of the contents of deeds and papers, may 
be called the general registers of the Insect World), we find him making 
constant reference to an uncle, in respect of whom he would seem to 
have entertained great expectations, as he was in the habit of seeking to 
propitiate his favor by presents of plate, jewels, books, watches, and 
other valuable articles. Thus, he writes on one occasion to his brother 
in reference to a gravy-spoon, the brother’s property, which he (Diggory) 
would appear to have borrowed or otherwise possessed himself of: “ Do 
not be angry I have parted with it—to my uncle.” On another occa¬ 
sion he expresses himself in a similar manner with regard to a child’s 
mug which had been entrusted to him to get repaired. On another 
occasion he says, “ I have bestowed upon that irresistible uncle of mine 
everything I ever possessed.” And that he was in the habit of 
paying long and constant visits to this gentleman at his mansion, if 
indeed, he did not wholly reside there, is manifest from the following 
sentence : “ With the exception of the suit of clothes I carry about with 
me, the whole of my wearing apparel is at present at my uncle’s.” This 
gentleman’s patronage and influence must have been very extensive, for 
his nephew writes, “ His interest is too high”—“ It is too much”—“ It 
is tremendous”—and the like. Still it does not appear (which is strange) 
to have procured for him any lucrative post at court or elsewhere, or to 
have conferred upon him any other distinction than that which was 
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necessarily included in tlie countenance of so great a man, and the being 
invited by him to certain entertainments, so splendid and costly in their 
nature that he emphatically calls them “ Golden Balls.” 

It is needless to multiply instances of the high and lofty station, and 
the vast importance of the Chuzzlewits, at different periods. If it came 
within the scope of reasonable probability that further proofs were 
required, they might be heaped upon each other until they formed an 
Alps of testimony, beneath which the boldest scepticism should be 
crushed and beaten flat. As a goodly tumulus is already collected, and 
decently battened up above the Family grave, the present chapter is 
content to leave it as it is : merely adding, by way of a final spadeful, 
that many Chuzzlewits, both male and female, are proved to demon¬ 
stration, on the faith of letters written by their own mothers, to have 
had chiselled noses, undeniable chins, forms that might have served the 
sculptor for a model, exquisitely-turned limbs, and polished foreheads of 
so transparent a texture that the blue veins might be seen branching off 
in various directions, like so many roads on an ethereal map. This fact 
in itself, though it had been a solitary one, w r ould have utterly settled 
and clenched the business in hand ; for it is well known, on the autho¬ 
rity of all the books which treat of such matters, that every one of these 
phenomena, but especially that of the chiselling, are invariably peculiar 
to, and only make themselves apparent in, persons of the very best 
condition. 

This history, having, to its own perfect satisfaction, (and, consequently) 
to the full contentment of all its readers,) proved the Chuzzlewits to have 
had an origin, and to have been at one time or other of an importance 
which cannot fail to render them highly improving and acceptable 
acquaintance to all right-minded individuals, may now proceed in earnest 
with its task. And having shown that they must have had, by reason of 
their ancient birth, a pretty large share in the foundation and increase 
of the human family, it will one day become its province to submit, that 
such of its members as shall be introduced in these pages, have still 
many counterparts and prototypes in the Great World about us. At 
present it contents itself with remarking, in a general way, on this 
head : Firstly, that it may be safely asserted and yet without implying 
any direct participation in the Monboddo doctrine touching the proba¬ 
bility of the human race having once been monkeys, that men do play 
very strange and extraordinary tricks. Secondly, and yet without 
trenching on the Blumenbach theory as to the descendants of Adam 
having a vast number of qualities which belong more particularly to 
swine than to any other class of animals in the creation, that some men 
certainly are remarkable for taking uncommon good care of themselves. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHEREIN CERTAIN PERSONS ARE PRESENTED TO THE READER, WITH 
WHOM HE MAY, IF HE PLEASE, DECOME LETTER ACQUAINTED. 

It was pretty late in the autumn of the year, when the declining sun, 
struggling through the mist which had obscured it all day, looked 
brightly down upon a little Wiltshire village, within an easy journey of 
the fair old town of Salisbury. 

Like a sudden flash of memory or spirit kindling up the mind of an 
old man, it shed a glory upon the scene, in which its departed youth and 
freshness seemed to live again. The wet grass sparkled in the light; 
the scanty patches of verdure in the hedges—where a few green twigs 
yet stood together bravely, resisting to the last the tyranny of nipping 
winds and early frosts—took heart and brightened up; the stream which 
had been dull and sullen all day long, broke out into a cheerful smile ; 
the birds began to chirp and twitter on the naked boughs, as though the 
hopeful creatures half believed that winter had gone by, and spring had 
come already. The vane upon the tapering spire of the old church 
glistened from its lofty station in sympathy with the general gladness ; 
and from the ivy-shaded windows such gleams of light shone back upon 
the glowing sky, that it seemed as if the quiet buildings were the 
hoarding-place of twenty summers, and all their ruddiness and warmth 
were stored within. 

Even those tokens of the season which emphatically whispered of the 
coming winter, graced the landscape, and, for the moment, tinged its 
livelier features with no oppressive air of sadness. The fallen leaves, 
with which the ground was strewn, gave forth a pleasant fragrance, and 
subduing all harsh sounds of distant feet and wheels, created a repose in 
gentle unison with the light scattering of seed hither and thither by the 
distant husbandman, and with the noiseless passage of the plough as it 
turned up the rich brown earth, and wrought a graceful pattern in the 
stubbled fields. On the motionless branches of some trees, autumn 
berries hung like clusters of coral beads, as in those fabled orchards where 
the fruits were jewels ; others, stripped of all their garniture, stood, each 
the centre of its little heap of bright red leaves, watching their slow 
decay ; others again, still wearing theirs, had them all crunched and 
crackled up, as though they had been burnt; about the stems of some 
were piled, in ruddy mounds, the apples they had borne that year; while 
others (hardy evergreens this class) showed somewhat stern and gloomy 
in their vigour, as charged by nature with the admonition that it is not 
to her more sensitive and joyous favorites, she grants the longest term of 
life. Still athwart their darker boughs, the sun-beams struck out paths 
of deeper gold ; and the red light, mantling in among their swarthy 
branches, used them as foils to set its brightness off, and aid the lustre 
of the dying day. 

A moment, and its glory was no more. The sun went down beneath 
the long dark lines of hill and cloud which piled up in the west an airy 
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city, wall heaped on wall, and battlement on battlement ; the light was 
all withdrawn ; the shining church turned cold and dark ; the stream 
forgot to smile ; the birds were silent; and the gloom of winter dwelt 
on everything. 

An evening wind uprose too, and the slighter branches cracked and 
rattled as they moved, in skeleton dances, to its moaning music. The 
withering leaves no longer quiet, hurried to and fro in search of shelter 
from its chill pursuit; the labourer unyoked his horses, and with head 
bent down, trudged briskly home beside them ; and from the cottage 
windows, lights began to glance and wink upon the darkening fields. 

Then the village forge came out in all its bright importance. The 
lusty bellows roared Ha ha ! to the clear fire, which roared in turn, and 
bade the shining sparks dance gaily to the merry clinking of the ham¬ 
mers on the anvil. The gleaming iron, in its emulation, sparkled too, 
and shed its red-hot gems around profusely. The strong smith and his 
men dealt such strokes upon their work, as made even the melancholy 
night rejoice ; and brought a glow into its dark face as it hovered about 
the door and windows, peeping curiously in above the shoulders of a 
dozen loungers. As to this idle company, there they stood, spellbound 
by the place, and, casting now and then a glance upon the darkness in 
their rear, settled their lazy elbows more at ease upon the sill, and leaned 
a little further in : no more disposed to tear themselves away, than if 
they had been born to cluster round the blazing hearth like so many 
crickets. 

Out upon the angry wind ! how from sighing, it began to bluster 
round the merry forge, banging at the wicket, and grumbling in the 
chimney, as if it bullied the jolly bellows for doing anything to order. 
And what an impotent swagger it was too, for all its noise : for if it had 
any influence on that hoarse companion, it was but to make him roar 
his cheerful song the louder, and by consequence to make the fire bum 
the brighter, and the sparks to dance more gaily yet : at length, they 
whizzed so madly round and round, that it was too much for such a surly 
wind to bear : so off it flew with a howl: giving the old sign before the 
alehouse-door such a cuff as it went, that the Blue Dragon was more 
rampant than usual ever afterwards, and indeed, before Christmas, reared 
clean out of his crazy frame. 

It was small tyranny for a respectable wind to go "wreaking its venge¬ 
ance on such poor creatures as the fallen leaves, but this wind happening 
to come up with a great heap of them just after venting its humour 
on the insulted Dragon, did so disperse and scatter them that they fled 
away, pell-mell, some here, some there, rolling over each other, whirling 
round and round upon their thin edges, taking frantic flights into the 
air, and playing all manner of extraordinary gambols in the extremity of 
their distress. Nor was this enough for its malicious fury : for not con¬ 
tent with driving them abroad, it charged small parties of them and 
hunted them into the wheelwright’s saw-pit, and below the planks and 
timbers in the yard, and, scattering the saw-dust in the air, it looked for 
them underneath, and when it did meet with any, whew ! how it drove 
them on and followed at their heels ! 
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The scared leaves only flew the faster for all this : and a giddy chaso 
it was : for they got into unfrequented places, where there was no outlet, 
and where their pursuer kept them eddying round and round at his 
pleasure ; and they crept under the eaves of houses, and clung tightly to 
the sides of hay-ricks, like bats ; and tore in at open chamber windows, 
and cowered close to hedges; and in short went anywhere for safety. 
But the oddest feat they achieved was, to take advantage of the sudden 
opening of Mr. Pecksniff’s front-door, to dash wildly into his passage; 
whither the wind following close upon them, and finding the back-door 
open, incontinently blew out the lighted candle held by Miss Pecksniff, 
and slammed the front-door against Mr. Pecksniff who was at that mo¬ 
ment entering, with such violence, that in the twinkling of an eye he lay 
on his back at the bottom of the steps. Being by this time weary of 
such trifling performances, the boisterous rover hurried away rejoicing, 
roaring over moor and meadow, hill and flat, until it got out to sea, 
where it met with other winds similarly disposed, and made a night 


In the meantime Mr. Pecksniff, having received, from a sharp angle in 
the bottom step but one, that sort of knock on the head which lights up, 
for the patient’s entertainment, an imaginary general illumination of very 
bright short-sixes, lay placidly staring at his own street-door. And it 
would seem to have been more suggestive in its aspect than street-doors 
usually are; for he continued to lie there, rather a lengthy and unrea¬ 
sonable time, without so much as wondering whether he was hurt or no : 
neither, when Miss Pecksniff inquired through the key-hole in a shrill 
voice, which might have belonged to a wind in its teens, “ Who s thereJ 
did he make any reply: nor, when Miss Pecksniff opened the door again, 
and shading the candle with her hand, peered out, and looked provokmgly 
round him, and about him, and over him, and everywhere but at him, 
did he offer any remark, or indicate in any manner the least hint of a 
desire to be picked up. 

u I see you,” cried Miss Pecksniff, to the ideal inflictor of a runaway 
knock. “ You’ll catch it, Sir !” 

Still Mr. Pecksniff, perhaps from having caught it already, said 
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“ You’re round the comer now,” cried Miss Pecksniff. She said it at 
a venture, but there was appropriate matter in it too ; for Mr. Pecksniff, 
being in the act of extinguishing the candles before mentioned pretty 
rapidly, and of reducing the number of brass knobs on his street-door 
from four or five hundred (which had previously been juggling of their 
own accord before his eyes in a very novel manner) to a dozen or so, 
might in one sense have been said to be coming round the corner, and 
just turning it. 

With a sharply-delivered warning relative to the cage and the constable, 
and the stocks and the gallows, Miss Pecksniff was about to close the door 
again, when Mr. Pecksniff (being still at the bottom of the steps) raised 
himself on one elbow, and sneezed. 

u That voice !” cried Miss Pecksniff, u my parent!” 

At this exclamation, another Miss Pecksniff bounced out of the parlour: 
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and the two Miss Pecksniffs, with many incoherent expressions, dragged 
Mr. Pecksniff into an upright posture. 

> “ Pa !” they cried in concert. “ Pa ! Speak, Pa ! Do not look so 
wild, my dearest Pa !” 

But as a gentleman’s looks, in such a case of all others, are by no means 
under his own control, Mr. Pecksniff continued to keep his mouth and his 
eyes very wide open, and to drop his lower jaw, somewhat after, the 
manner of a toy nut-cracker : and as his hat had fallen off, and his face was 
pale, and his hair erect, and his coat muddy, the spectacle he presented 
was so very doleful, that neither of the Miss Pecksniffs could repress an 
involuntary screech. 

“ That ’ll do,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ I’m better.” 

“ He’s come to himself!” cried the youngest Miss Pecksniff. 

u He speaks again !” exclaimed the eldest. With which joyful words 
they kissed Mr. Pecksniff on either cheek ; and bore him into the house. 
Presently, the youngest Miss Pecksniff ran out again to pick up his hat, 
his brown paper parcel, his umbrella, his gloves, and other small articles: 
and that done, and the door closed, both young ladies applied themselves 
to tending Mr. PecksnifFs wounds in the back parlour. 

They were not very serious in their nature : being limited to abrasions 
on what the eldest Miss Pecksniff called u the knobby parts ” of her 
parent’s anatomy, such as his knees and elbows, and to the develop¬ 
ment of an entirely new organ, unknown to phrenologists, on the back 
of his head. These injuries having been comforted externally, with 
patches of pickled brown paper, and Mr. Pecksniff having been comforted 
internally, with some stiff brandy-and-water, the eldest Miss Pecksniff 
sat down to make the tea, which was all ready. In the meantime the 
youngest Miss Pecksniff brought from the kitchen a smoking dish of 
ham arid eggs, and, setting the same before her father, took up her 
station on a low stool at his feet: thereby bringing her eyes on a level 
with the teaboard. 

It must not be inferred from this position of humility, that the 
youngest Miss Pecksniff was so young as to be, as one may say, forced 
to sit upon a stool, by reason of the shortness of her legs. Miss Pecksniff 
sat upon a stool, because of her simplicity and innocence, which were 
very great: very great. Miss Picksniff sat upon a stool, because she 
was all girlishness, and playfulness, and wildness, and kittenish buoy¬ 
ancy. She was the most arch and at the same time the most artless 
creature, was the youngest Miss Pecksniff, that you can possibly imagine. 
It was her great charm. She was too fresh and guileless, and too full 
of child-like vivacity, was the youngest Miss Pecksniff, to wear combs in 
her hair, or to turn it up, or to frizzle it, or braid it. She wore it in a 
crop, a loosely flowing crop, which had so many rows of curls in it, that 
the top row was only one curl. Moderately buxom was her shape, and 
quite womanly too ; but sometimes—yes, sometimes—she even wore a 
pinafore ; and how charming that was ! Oh ! she was indeed “ a gushing 
thing ” (as a young gentleman had observed in verse, in the Poet’s-corner 
of a provincial newspaper), was the youngest Miss Pecksniff! 

Mr. Pecksniff was a moral man : a grave man, a man of noble senti- 
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ments, and speech : and he had had her christened Mercy. Mercy ! oh, 
what a charming name for such a pure-souled Being as the youngest 
Miss Pecksniff! Her sister’s name was Charity. There was a good 
thing ! Mercy and Charity ! And Charity, with her fine strong sense, 
and her mild, yet not reproachful gravity, was so well named, and did 
so well set off and illustrate her sister ! What a pleasant sight was that, 
the contrast they presented : to see each loved and loving one sympa¬ 
thising with, and devoted to, and leaning on, and yet correcting and 
counter-checking, and, as it were, antidoting, the other ! To behold each 
damsel, in her very admiration of her sister, setting up in business for 
herself on an entirely different principle, and announcing no connexion 
with over-the-way, and if the quality of goods at that establishment 
don’t please you, you are respectfully invited to favour me with a call ! 
And the crowning circumstance of the whole delightful catalogue was, 
that both the fair creatures were so utterly unconscious of all this ! They 
had no idea of it. They no more thought or dreamed of it, than Mr. 
Pecksniff did. Nature played them off against each other : they had no 
hand in it, the two Miss Pecksniffs. 

It has been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff was a moral man. So he 
was. Perhaps there never was a more moral man than Mr. Pecksniff: 
especially in his conversation and correspondence. It was once said of 
him by a homely admirer, that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of good 
sentiments in his inside. In this particular he was like the girl in the 
fairy tale, except that if they were not actual diamonds which fell from 
his lips, they were the very brightest paste, and shone prodigiously. 
He was a most exemplary man : fuller of virtuous precept than a copy¬ 
book. Some people likened him to a direction-post, which is always 
telling the way to a place, and never goes there : but these were his 
enemies ; the shadows cast by his brightness ; that was all. His very 
throat was moral. You saw a good deal of it. You looked over a very 
low fence of white cravat (whereof no man had ever beheld the tie, for 
he fastened it behind), and there it lay, a valley between two jutting 
heights of collar, serene and whiskerless before you. It seemed to say, 
on the part of Mr. Pecksniff, “ There is no deception, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, all is peace : a holy calm pervades me.” So did his hair, just 
grizzled with an iron-gray, which was all brushed off his forehead, and 
stood bolt upright, or slightly drooped in kindred action with his heavy 
eyelids. So did his person, which was sleek though free from corpulency. 
So did his manner, which was soft and oily. In a word, even his 
plain black suit, and state of widower, and dangling double eye-glass, 
all tended to the same purpose, and cried aloud, “ Behold the moral 
Pecksniff!” 

The brazen plate upon the door (which being Mr. Pecksniff’s, could 
not lie) bore this inscription, “ Pecksniff, Architect,” to which Mr. 
Pecksniff, on his cards of business, added, “ and Land Surveyor.” In 
one sense, and only one, he may be said to have been a Land Surveyor 
on a pretty large scale, as an extensive prospect lay stretched out before 
the windows of his house. Of his architectural doings, nothing was 
clearly known, except that he had never designed or built anything; 
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but it was generally understood that his knowledge of the science was 
almost awful in its profundity. 

Mr. Pecksniff 1 s professional engagements, indeed, were almost, if not 
entirely, confined to the reception of pupils ; for the collection of rents, 
with which pursuit he occasionally varied and relieved his graver toils, 
can hardly be said to be a strictly architectural employment. His genius 
lay in ensnaring parents and guardians, and of pocketing premiums. 
A young gentleman’s premium being paid, and the young gentleman 
come to Mr. Pecksniff’s house, Mr. Pecksniff borrowed his case of mathe¬ 
matical instruments (if silver-mounted or otherwise valuable) ; entreated 
him, from that moment, to consider himself one of the family ; compli¬ 
mented him highly on his parents or guardians, as the case might be ; 
and turned him loose in a spacious room on the two-pair front; where, in 
the company of certain drawing-boards, parallel rulers, very stiff¬ 
legged compasses, and two, or perhaps three, other young gentlemen, he 
improved himself, for three or five years, according to his articles, in 
making elevations of Salisbury Cathedral from every possible point of 
sight; and in constructing in the air a vast quantity of Castles, Houses 
of Parliament, and other Public Buildings. Perhaps in no place in the 
world were so many gorgeous edifices of this class erected as under Mr. 
Pecksniff’s auspices ; and if but one twentieth part of the churches which 
were built in that front room, with one or other of the Miss Pecksniffs 
at the altar in the act of marrying the architect, could only be made 
available by the parliamentary commissioners, no more churches would 
be wanted for at least five centuries. 

“ Even the worldly goods of which we have just disposed,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, glancing round the table when he had finished, “ even cream, 
sugar, tea, toast, ham,—” 

“ And eggs,” suggested Charity in a low voice. 

“ And eggs,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ even they have their moral. See 
how they come and go ! Every pleasure is transitory. We can’t even 
eat, long. If we indulge in harmless fluids, we get the dropsy ; if in 
exciting liquids, we get drunk. What a soothing reflection is that 1” 

“ Don’t say we get drunk Pa,” urged the eldest Miss Pecksniff. 

“ When I say, we, my dear,” returned her father, “ I mean mankind 
in general; the human race, considered as a body, and not as individuals. 
There is nothing personal in morality, my love. Even such a thing as 
this,” said Mr. Pecksniff, laying the forefinger of his left hand upon the 
brown paper patch on the top of his head, “ slight casualty, baldness, 
though it be, reminds us that we are but”—he was going to say 
“ worms,” but recollecting that worms were not remarkable for heads of 
hair, he substituted “ flesh and blood.” 

“ Which,” cried Mr. Pecksniff after a pause, during which he seemed 
to have been casting about for a new moral, and not quite successfully, 
“ which is also very soothing. Mercy, my dear, stir the fire and throw up 
the cinders.” 

The young lady obeyed, and having done so, resumed her stool, re¬ 
posed one arm upon her father’s knee, and laid her blooming cheek upon 
it. Miss Charity drew her chair nearer the fire, as one prepared for 
conversation, and looked towards her father. 
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“ Yes ,” said Mr. Pecksniff, after a short pause, during which he had 
been silently smiling, and shaking his head at the fire “ I have again 
been fortunate in the attainment of my object. A new inmate will 
very shortly come among us.” 

“ A youth, papa T asked Charity. 

“ Ye-es, a youth,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ He will avail himself of the 
eligible opportunity which now offers, for uniting the advantages of the 
best practical architectural education, with the comforts of a home, and 
the constant association with some who (however humble their sphere, and 
limited their capacity) are not unmindful of their moral responsibilities ” 

“ Oh Pa i” cried Mercy, holding up her finger archly. “ See adver¬ 
tisement!” T _ . ,. 

u Playful—playful warbler,” said Mr. Pecksniff. It may be observed in. 
connexion with his calling his daughter “ a warbler, that she was not at 
all vocal, but that Mr. Pecksniff was in the frequent habit of using any 
word that occurred to him as having a good sound, and rounding a 
sentence well, without much care for its meaning. And he did this so 
boldly, and in such an imposing manner, that he would sometimes stagger 
the wisest people with his eloquence, and make them gasp again. 

His enemies asserted, by the way, that a strong trustfulness in sounds 
and forms, was the master-key to Mr. Pecksniff’s character. 

“ Is he handsome, Pa T enquired the younger daughter. 

“ Silly Merry !” said the eldest: Merry being fond for Mercy. “ What 
is the premium, Pa ? tell us that.” 

“ Oh good gracious, Cherry !” cried Miss Mercy, holding up her hands 
with the most winning giggle in the world, “ what a mercenary girl you 
are ! oh you naughty, thoughtful, prudent thing ! 

It was perfectly charming, and worthy of the Pastoral age, to see how 
the two Miss Pecksniffs slapped each other after this, and then subsided 
into an embrace expressive of their different dispositions. 

“ He is well-looking,” said Mr. Pecksniff, slowly and distinctly : “ well¬ 
looking enough. I do not positively expect any immediate premium 
with him.” 

Notwithstanding their different natures, both Charity and Mercy con¬ 
curred in opening their eyes uncommonly wide at this announcement, 
and in looking for the moment as blank as if their thoughts had actually 
had a direct bearing on the main-chance. 

“ But what of that! ” said Mr. Pecksniff, still smiling at the fire. 
“ There is disinterestedness in the world, I hope h We are not all 
arrayed in two opposite ranks : the offensive and the offensive. Some 
few there are who walk between ; who help the needy as they go ; and 
take no part with either side : umph 1” 

There was something in these morsels of philanthropy which reassured 
the sisters. They exchanged glances, and brightened very much. 

“ Oh ! let us not be for ever calculating, devising, and plotting for the 
future,” said Mr. Pecksniff, smiling more and more, and looking at the 
fire as a man might, who was cracking a joke with it: “ I am weary of such 
arts. If our inclinations are but good and open-hearted, let us gratify 
them boldly, though they bring upon us, Loss instead of Profit. Eh, 
Charity V 9 
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Glancing towards his daughters for the first time since he had begun 
these reflections, and seeing that they both smiled, Mr. Pecksniff eyed 
them for an instant so jocosely (though still with a kind of saintly waggish¬ 
ness) that the younger one 'was moved to sit upon his knee forthwith, 
put her fair arms round his neck, and kiss him twenty times. During 
the whole of this affectionate display she laughed to a most immoderate 
extent : in which hilarious indulgence even the prudent Cherry joined. 

“ Tut, tut,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pushing his latest-horn away, and 
running his fingers through his hair, as he resumed his tranquil face. 
“ What folly is this ! Let us take heed how we laugh without reason, 
lest we cry with it. What is the domestic news since yesterday 1 John 
Westlock is gone, I hope ?” 

u Indeed no,” said Charity. 

“ And why not V returned her father. “ His term expired yesterday. 
And his box was packed, I know ; for I saw it, in the morning, stand¬ 
ing in the hall.” 

“ He slept last night at the Dragon,” returned the young lady, “ and 
had Mr. Pinch to dine with him. They spent the evening together, and 
Mr. Pinch was not home till very late.” 

“ And when I saw him on the stairs this morning, Pa,” said Mercy 
with her usual sprightliness, “ he looked, oh goodness, such a monster ! 
with his face all manner of colours, and his eyes as dull as if they had 
been boiled, and his head aching dreadfully, I am sure from the loqk of 
it, and his clothes smelling, oh it’s impossible to say how strong, of”— 
here the young lady shuddered—“ of smoke and punch.” 

“ Now I think,” said Mr. Pecksniff with his accustomed gentleness, 
though still with the air of one who suffered under injury without com¬ 
plaint, “ I think Mr. Pinch might have done better than choose for his 
companion one who, at the close of a long intercourse, had endeavoured, 
as he knew, to wound my feelings. I am not quite sure that this was 
delicate in Mr. Pinch. I am not quite sure that this was kind in Mr. 
Pinch. I will go further and say, I am not quite sure that this was even 
ordinarily grateful in Mr. Pinch.” 

“ But what can any one expect from Mr. Pinch !” cried Charity, with 
as strong and scornful an emphasis on the name as if it would have 
given her unspeakable pleasure to express it, in an acted charade, on 
the calf of that gentleman’s leg. 

“ Ay, ay,” returned her father, raising his hand mildly : “ it is very 
well to say what can w r e expect from Mr. Pinch, but Mr. Pinch is a 
fellow-creature, my dear ; Mr. Pinch is an item in the vast total of 
humanity, my love ; and we have a right, it is our duty, to expect in 
Mr. Pinch some development of those better qualities, the possession of 
which in our own persons inspires our humble self-respect. Ho,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Pecksniff. “ Ho ! Heaven forbid that I should say, nothing 
can be expected from Mr. Pinch ; or that I should say, nothing can be 
expected from any man alive (even the most degraded, which Mr. Pinch 
is not, no really); but Mr. Pinch has disappointed me : he has hurt 
me : I think a little the worse of him on this account, but not of human 
nature. Oh no, no I” 
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“ Hark !” said Miss Charity, holding up her finger, as a gentle rap 
was heard at the street-door. “ There is the creature ! Now mark my 
words, he has come back with John Westlock for his box, and is going 
to help him take it to the mail. Only mark my words, if that isn’t his 
intention !” 

Even as she spoke, the box appeared to be in progress of conveyance 
from the house, but after a brief murmuring of question and answer, it 
was put down again, and somebody knocked at the parlour door. 

“ Come in l” cried Mr. Pecksniff— not severely ; only virtuously. 
“ Come in !” 

An ungainly, awkward-looking man, extremely short-sighted, and 
prematurely bald, availed himself of this permission ; and seeing that Mr. 
Pecksniff sat with his back towards him, gazing at the fire, stood hesi¬ 
tating, with the door in his hand. He was far from handsome certainly; 
and was drest in a snuff-coloured suit, of an uncouth make at the best, 
which, being shrunken with long wear, was twisted and tortured into all 
kinds of odd shapes; but notwithstanding his attire, and his clumsy 
figure, which a great stoop in his shoulders, and a ludicrous habit he had 
of thrusting his head forward, by no means redeemed, one would not 
have been disposed (unless Mr. Pecksniff said so) to consider him a bad 
fellow by any means. He was perhaps about thirty, but he might have 
been almost any age between sixteen and sixty: being one of those 
strange creatures who never decline into an ancient appearance, but look 
their oldest when they are very young, and get it over at once. 

Keeping his hand upon the lock of the door, he glanced from Mr. 
Pecksniff to Mercy, from Mercy to Charity, and from Charity to Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff again, several times ; but the young ladies being as intent upon the 
fire as their father was, and neither of the three taking any notice of him, 
he was fain to say, at last, 

“ Oh ! I beg your pardon, Mr. Pecksniff: I beg your pardon for in¬ 
truding : but—” 

“ No intrusion, Mr. Pinch,” said that gentleman very sweetly, but 
without looking round. u Pray be seated, Mr. Pinch. Have the good¬ 
ness to shut the door, Mr. Pinch, if you please.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Pinch : not doing so, however, but holding it 
rather wider open than before, and beckoning nervously to somebody 
without: u Mr. Westlock, sir, hearing that you were come home — 

u Mr. Pinch, Mr. Pinch !” said Pecksniff, wheeling his chair about, 
and looking at him with an aspect of the deepest melancholy, “ I did 
not expect this from you. I have not deserved this from you ! 

“ No, but upon my word sir”—urged Pinch. 

“ The less you say, Mr. Pinch,” interposed the other, “ the better. 
I utter no complaint. Make no defence.” 

“ No, but do have the goodness sir,” cried Pinch, with great earnest¬ 
ness, “ if you please. Mr. Westlock, sir, going away for good and all, 
wishes to leave none but friends behind him. Mr. Westlock and you, 
sir, had a little difference the other day ; you have had many little 
differences.” 

“ Little differences !” cried Charity. 
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“ Little differences !” echoed Mercy. 

“ My loves I” said Mr. Pecksniff, with the same serene upraising of 
his hand ; “ My dears !” After a solemn pause he meekly bowed to Mr. 
Pinch, as who should say, “ Proceed but Mr. Pinch was so very much 
at a loss how to resume, and looked so helplessly at the two Miss 
Pecksniffs, that the conversation would most probably have terminated 
there, if a good-looking youth, newly arrived at man’s estate, had 
not stepped forward from the doorway and taken up the thread of the 
discourse. 

“ Come, Mr. Pecksniff,” he said, with a smile, “ don’t let there be any 
ill-blood between us, pray. I am sorry we have ever differed, and 
extremely sorry I have ever given you offence. Bear me no ill-will at 
parting, sir.” 

“ I bear,” answered Mr. Pecksniff, mildly, “ no ill-will to any man on 
earth.” 

“I told you he didn’t,” said Pinch in an under tone; “I knew he 
didn’t! He always says he don’t.” 

“ Then you will shake hands, sir T cried Westlock, advancing a step 
or two, and bespeaking Mr. Pinch’s close attention by a glance. 

“ Umph said Mr. Pecksniff, in his most winning tone. 

“ You will shake hands, sir.” 

“No, John,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with a calmness quite ethereal; “no, 
I will not shake hands, John. I have forgiven you. I had already 
forgiven you, even before you ceased to reproach and taunt me. I have 
embraced you in the spirit, John, which is better than shaking hands.” 

“ Pinch,” said the youth, turning towards him, with a hearty disgust 
of his late master, “ what did I tell you V 

Poor Pinch looked down uneasily at Mr. Pecksniff, whose eye was 
fixed upon him as it had been from the first: and looking up at the 
ceiling again, made no reply. 

“As to your forgiveness, Mr. Pecksniff,” said the youth, “I’ll not 
have it upon such terms. I won’t be forgiven.” 

“Won’t you, John 1 ?” retorted Mr. Pecksniff, with a smile. “You 
must. You can’t help it. Forgiveness is a high quality; an exalted 
virtue ; far above your control or influence, John. I will forgive you. 
You cannot move me to remember any wrong you have ever done me, 
John.” 

“ Wrong !” cried the other, with all the heat and impetuosity of his 
age. “ Here’s a pretty fellow ! Wrong ! Wrong I have done him ! 
He’ll not even remember the five hundred pounds he had with me under 
false pretences ; or the seventy pounds a-year for board and lodging 
that would have been dear at seventeen ! Here’s a martyr !” 

“ Money, J ohn,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ is the root of all evil. I grieve 
to see that it is already bearing evil fruit in you. But I will not remember 
its existence. I will not even remember the conduct of that misguided 
person”—and here, although he spoke like one at peace with all the world, 
he used an emphasis that plainly said 6 I have my eye upon the rascal 
now’—“ that misguided person who has brought you here to-night, 
seeking to disturb (it is a happiness to say, in vain) the heart’s repose 
and peace of one who would have shed his dearest blood to serve him.” 
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The voice of Mr. Pecksniff trembled as he spoke, and sobs were heard 
from his daughters. Sounds floated on the air, moreover, as if two spirit 
voices had exclaimed : one, “ Beast!” the other, “ Savage !” 

“ Forgiveness,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ entire and pure forgiveness is 
not incompatible with a wounded heart; perchance when the heart is 
wounded, it becomes a greater virtue. With my breast still wrung and 
grieved to its inmost core by the ingratitude of that person, I am proud 
and glad to say, that I forgive him. Nay ! I beg,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, 
raising his voice, as Pinch appeared about to speak, “ I beg that individual 
not to offer a remark : he will truly oblige me by not uttering one word : 
just now. I am not sure that I am equal to the trial. In a very short 
space of time, I shall have sufficient fortitude, I trust, to converse with 
him as if these events had never happened. But not,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
turning round again towards the fire, and waving his hand in the direction 
of the door, “ not now.” 

“ Bah !” cried John Westlock, with the utmost disgust and disdain the 
monosyllable is capable of expressing. “ Ladies, good evening. Come, 
Pinch, it’s not worth thinking of. I was right and you were wrong. 
That’s a small matter ; you’ll be wiser another time.” 

So saying, he clapped that dejected companion on the shoulder, turned 
upon his heel, and walked out into the passage, whither poor Mr. Pinch, 
after lingering irresolutely in the parlour for a few seconds, expressing 
in his countenance the deepest mental misery and gloom, followed him. 
Then they took up the box between them, and sallied out to meet the 
mail. 

That fleet conveyance passed, every night, the comer of a lane at some 
distance ; towards which point they bent their steps. For some minutes 
they walked along in silence, until at length young Westlock burst into a 
loud laugh, and at intervals into another, and another. Still there was 
no response from his companion. 

“ I ’ll tell you what, Pinch !” he said abruptly, after another lengthened 
silence—“ You haven’t half enough of the devil in you. Half enough ! 
You haven’t any.” 

“Well!” said Pinch with a sigh, “I don’t know, I’m sure. It’s a 
compliment to say so. If I haven’t, I suppose I’m all the better for it.” 

“ All the better 1” repeated his companion tartly : “ All the worse, you 
mean to say.” 

“ And yet,” said Pinch, pursuing his own thoughts and not this last 
remark on the part of his friend, “ I must have a good deal of what you 
call the devil in me, too, or how could I make Pecksniff so uncomfortable? 
I wouldn’t have occasioned him so much distress—don’t laugh, please— 
for a mine of money : and Heaven knows I could find good use for it too, 
John. How grieved he was !” 

“ He grieved ! ” returned the other. 

“ Why didn’t you observe that the tears were almost starting out of 
his eyes !” cried Pinch. “Bless my soul, John, is it nothing to see 
a man moved to that extent and know one’s self to be the cause ! And 
did you hear him say that he could have shed his blood for me T 

“ Do you want any blood shed for you ?” returned his friend, with 
considerable irritation. “ Does he shed anything for you that you do 
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want 1 Does he shed employment for you, instruction for you, pocket- 
money for you 1 Does he shed even legs of mutton for you in any decent 
proportion to potatoes and garden stuff 1” 

“I am afraid,” said Pinch, sighing again, “ that I’m a great eater : 
I can’t disguise from myself that I’m a great eater. Now you know that 
John.” ’ 

“ You a great eater !” retorted his companion, with no less indignation 
than before. “ How do you know you are 1 ” 

There appeared to be forcible matter in this inquiry, for Mr. Pinch 
only repeated in an under-tone that he had a strong misgiving on the 
subject, and that he greatly feared he was : 

“ Besides, whether I am or no,” he added, “ that has little or nothing 
to do with his thinking me ungrateful. John, there is scarcely a sin in 
the world that is in my eyes such a crying one as ingratitude; and when 
he taxes me with that, and believes me to be guilty of it, he makes me 
miserable and wretched.” 

“ Bo you think he don’t know that ? ” returned the other scornfully. 
“ But come, Pinch, before I say anything more to you, just run over the 
reasons you have for being grateful to him at all, will you ? change 
Hands first, for the box is heavy. That ’ll do. Now, go on.” 

“ In the first place,” said Pinch, “ he took me as his pupil for much 
less than he asked.” 

“ Well,” rejoined his friend, perfectly unmoved by this instance of 
generosity. “ What in the second place 1 ” 

Tv hat in the second place ! ” cried Pinch, in a sort of desperation, 

“ why, everything in the second place. My poor old grandmother died 
happy to think that she had put me with such an excellent man. I 
have grown up in his house, I am in his confidence, I am his assistant, 
lie allows me a salary : when his business improves, my prospects are to 
improve too. All this, and a great deal more, is in the second place. 
And m the very prologue and preface to the first place, John, you must 
consider this, which nobody knows better than I : that I was born for 
much plainer and poorer things, that I am not a good hand at his kind 
of business, and have no talent for it, or indeed for anything else but 
odds and ends that are of no use or service to anybody.” 
i He said this with so much earnestness, and in a tone so full of feeling 
that his companion instinctively changed his manner as he sat down on 
the box (they had by this time reached the finger-post at the end of the 
lane); motioned him to sit down beside him ; and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. r 

“ I believe you are one of the best fellows in the world,” he said 
“ Tom Pinch.” 

“Not at’ all,” rejoined Tom. “ If you only knew Pecksniff as well 
as I do, you might say it of him, indeed, and say it truly.” 

“ I’ll say anything of him, you like,” returned the other, “and not 
another word to his disparagement.” 

“ It s for my sake, then ; not his, I am afraid,” said Pinch, shaking 
his head gravely. ° 

“For whose you please, Tom, so that it does please you. Oh ! He’s 
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a famous fellow ! He never scraped and clawed into his pouch all your 
poor grandmother’s hard savings—she was a housekeeper, wasn’t she, 
Tom?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Pinch, nursing one of his large knees, and nodding 
his head : “ a gentleman’s housekeeper.” 

“ He never scraped and clawed into his pouch all her hard savings ; 
dazzling her with prospects of your happiness and advancement, which 
he knew (and no man better) never would he realized ! He never 
speculated and traded on her pride in you, and her having educated 
you, and on her desire that you at least should live to be a gentleman. 
Not he, Tom ! ” 

u No,” said Tom, looking into his friend’s face, as if he were a little 
doubtful of his meaning ; “ of course not.” 

“ So I say,” returned the youth, “ of course he never did. He didn’t 
take less than he had asked, because that less was all she had, and more 
than he expected : not he, Tom ! He doesn’t keep you as his assistant 
because you are of any use to him ; because your wonderful faith in his 
pretensions is of inestimable service in all his mean disputes; because 
your honesty reflects honesty on him ; because your wandering about this 
little place all your spare hours, reading in ancient books, and foreign 
tongues, gets noised abroad, even as far as Salisbury, making of him, 
Pecksniff the master, a man of learning and of vast importance. He gets 
no credit from you, Tom, not he.” 

“ Why, of course he don’t,” said Pinch, gazing at his friend with a 
more troubled aspect than before. “ Pecksniff get credit from me! 
Well!” 

“ Don’t I say that it’s ridiculous,” rejoined the other, “ even to think 
of such a thing ?” 

“ Why, it’s madness,” said Tom. 

“ Madness I” returned young Westlock. “ Certainly, it’s madness. 
Who but a madman would suppose he cares to hear it said on Sundays, 
that the volunteer who plays the organ in the church, and practises on 
summer evenings in the dark, is Mr. Pecksniff’s young man, eh, Tom ? 
Who but a madman would suppose it is the game of such a man as he, 
to have his name in everybody’s mouth, connected with the thousand 
useless odds and ends you do (and which, of course, he taught you), eh, 
Tom ] Who but a madman would suppose you advertise him hereabouts, 
much cheaper and much better than a chalker on the walls could, eh, 
Tom ? As well might one suppose that he doesn’t on all occasions pour 
out his whole heart and soul to you ; that he doesn’t make you a very 
liberal and indeed rather an extravagant allowance; or, to be more wild 
and monstrous still if that be possible, as well might one suppose,” and 
here, at every word, he struck him lightly on the breast, “ that Pecksniff 
traded in your nature, and that your nature was, to be timid and dis¬ 
trustful of yourself, and trustful of all other men, but most of all, of him 
who least deserves it. There would be madness, Tom I” 

Mr. Pinch had listened to all this with looks of bewilderment, which 
seemed to be in part occasioned by the matter of his companion’s speech, 
and in part by his rapid and vehement manner. Now that he had come 
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to a close, he drew a very long breath ; and gazing wistfully in his face 
as if he were unable to settle in his own mind what expression it wore, 
and were desirous to draw from it as good a clue to his real meaning as 
it was possible to obtain in the dark, was about to answer, when the 
sound of the mail guard’s horn came cheerily upon their ears, putting 
un immediate end to the conference : greatly as it seemed to the satis¬ 
faction of the younger man, who jumped up briskly, and gave his hand 
to his companion. 

“ Both hands, Tom. I shall write to you from London, mind !” 

“ Yes,” said Pinch. “ Yes. Do, please. Good bye. Good bye. 
I can hardly believe you’re going. It seems now but yesterday that you 
came. Good bye ! my dear old fellow !” 

John Westlock returned his parting words with no less heartiness of 
manner, and sprung up to his seat upon the roof. Off went the mail at 
a canter down the dark road : the lamps gleaming brightly, and the 
horn awakening all the echoes, far and wide. 

“ Go your ways,” said Pinch, apostrophizing the coach : “ I can hardly 
persuade myself but you’re alive, and are some great monster who visits 
this place at certain intervals, to bear my friends away into the world. 
You’re more exulting and rampant than usual to-night, I think : and 
you may well crow over your prize ; for he is a fine lad, an ingenuous 
lad, and has but one fault that I know of: he don’t mean it, but he is 
most cruelly unjust to Pecksniff!” 


CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH CERTAIN OTHER PERSONS ARE INTRODUCED ; ON THE SAME 
TERMS AS IN THE LAST CHAPTER. 

Mention has been already made more than once, of a certain Dragon 
who swung and creaked complainingly before the village ale-house door. 
A faded, and an ancient dragon he was ; and many a wintry storm of 
rain, snow, sleet, and hail, had changed his colour from a gaudy blue to 
a faint lack-lustre shade of gray. But there he hung ; rearing in a state 
of monstrous imbecility, on his hind legs ; waxing, with every month 
that passed, so much more dim and shapeless, that as you gazed at him 
on one side of the sign-board it seemed as if he must be gradually melting 
through it, and coming out upon the other. 

He was a courteous and considerate dragon too ; or had been in his 
distincter days ; for in the midst of his rampant feebleness, he kept one 
of his fore paws near his nose, as though he would say, “ Don’t mind me— 
it’s only my funwhile he held out the other, in polite and hospitable 
entreaty. Indeed it must be conceded to the whole brood of dragons of 
modern times, that they have made a great advance in civilization and 
refinement. They no longer demand a beautiful virgin for breakfast 
every morning, with as much regularity as any tame single gentleman 
expects his hot roll, but rest content with the society of idle bachelors 
and roving married men : and they are now remarkable rather for 
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holding aloof from the softer sex and discouraging their visits (especially 
on Saturday nights), than for rudely insisting on their company without 
any reference to their inclinations, as they are known to have done in 
days of yore. 

Nor is this tribute to the reclaimed animals in question, so wide a 
digression into the realms of Natural History, as it may, at first sight, 
appear to be : for the present business of these pages is with the dragon 
who had his retreat in Mr. Pecksniff’s neighbourhood, and that courteous 
animal being already on the carpet, there is nothing in the way of its 
immediate transaction. 

For many years, then, he had swung and creaked, and flapped himself 
about, before the two windows of the best bedroom in that house of 
entertainment to which he lent his name : but never in all his swinging, 
creaking, and flapping, had there been such a stir within its dingy pre¬ 
cincts, as on the evening next after that upon which the incidents, detailed 
in the last chapter, occurred; when there was such a hurrying up and 
down stairs of feet, such a glancing of lights, such a whispering of voices, 
such a smoking and sputtering of wood newly lighted in a damp chimney, 
such an airing of linen, such a scorching smell of hot warming-pans, such 
a domestic bustle and to-do, in short, as never dragon, griffin, unicorn, or 
other animal of that species presided over, since they first began to interest 
themselves in household affairs. 

An old gentleman and a young lady, travelling, unattended, in a rusty 
old chariot with post-horses ; coming nobody knew whence, and going no¬ 
body knew whither; had turned out of the high road, and driven unex¬ 
pectedly to the Blue Dragon : and here was the old gentleman, who had 
taken this step by reason of his sudden illness in the carriage, suffering the 
most horrible cramps and spasms, yet protesting and vowing in the very 
midst of his pain, that he wouldn’t have a doctor sent for, and wouldn’t 
take any remedies but those which the young lady administered from a 
small medicine-chest, and wouldn’t, in a word, do anything but terrify the 
landlady out of her five wits, and obstinately refuse compliance with every 
suggestion that was made to him. 

Of all the five hundred proposals for his relief which the good woman 
poured out in less than half-an-hour, he would entertain but one. That 
was, that he should go to bed. And it was in the preparation of his bed, 
and the arrangement of his chamber, that all the stir was made in the room 
behind the Dragon. 

He was, beyond all question, very ill, and suffered exceedingly : not the 
less, perhaps, because he was a strong and vigorous old man, with a will 
of iron, and a voice of brass. But neither the apprehensions which he 
plainly entertained, at times, for his life; nor the great pain he under¬ 
went ; influenced his resolution in the least degree. He would have no 
person sent for. The worse he grew, the more rigid and inflexible he 
became in this determination. If they sent for any person to attend him, 
man, woman, or child, he would leave the house directly (so he told them), 
though he quitted it on foot, and died upon the threshold of the door. 

Now there being no medical practitioner actually resident in the vil¬ 
lage, but a poor apothecary who was also a grocer and general dealer, the 
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landlady had upon her own responsibility sent for him, in the very first 
burst and outset of the disaster. Of course it followed, as a necessary 
result of his being wanted, that he was not at home. He had gone some 
miles away, and was not expected home until late at night; so the land¬ 
lady, being by this time pretty well beside herself, despatched the same 
messenger in all haste for Mr. Pecksniff, as a learned man who could 
bear a deal of responsibility, and a moral man who could administer a 
word of comfort to a troubled mind. That her guest had need of some 
efficient services under the latter head was obvious enough from the rest¬ 
less expressions, importing, however, rather a worldly than a spiritual 
anxiety, to which he gave frequent utterance. 

From this last-mentioned secret errand, the messenger returned with 
no better news than from the first; Mr. Pecksniff was not at home. 
However, they got the patient into bed, without him j and in the course 
of two hours, he gradually became so far better that there were much 
longer intervals than at first between his terms of suffering. By 
degrees, he ceased to suffer at all : though his exhaustion was occa¬ 
sionally so great, that it suggested hardly less alarm than his actual 
endurance had done. 

It was in one of his intervals of repose, when, looking round with 
great caution, and reaching uneasily out of his nest of pillows, he endea¬ 
voured, with a strange air of secrecy and distrust, to make use of the 
writing materials which he had ordered to be placed on a table beside 
him, that the young lady and the mistress of the Blue Dragon, found 
themselves sitting side by side before the fire in the sick chamber. 

The mistress of the Blue Dragon was in outward appearance just what 
a landlady should be : broad, buxom, comfortable, and good-looking, with 
a face of clear red and white, which by its jovial aspect, at once bore 
testimony to her hearty participation in the good things of the larder 
and the cellar, and to their thriving and healthful influences. She was 
a widow, but years ago had passed through her state of weeds, and burst 
into flower again \ and in full bloom she had continued ever since and 
in full bloom she was now ; with roses on her ample skirts, and roses on 
her boddice, roses in her cap, roses in her cheeks,—ay, and roses, worth 
the gathering too, on her lips, for that matter. She had still a bright 
black eye, and jet black hair ; was comely, dimpled, plump, and tight? as 
a gooseberry ; and though she was not exactly what the world calls young, 
you may make an affidavit, on trust, before any mayor or magistrate in 
Christendom, that there are a great many young ladies in the world 
(blessings on them, one and all!) whom you wouldn’t like half as well, or 
admire half as much, as the beaming hostess of the Blue Dragon. 

As this fair matron sat beside the fire, she glanced occasionally, with 
all the pride of ownership, about the room j which was a large apart¬ 
ment, such as one may see in country places, with a low roof and a 
sunken flooring, all down-hill from the door, and a descent of two steps 
on the inside so exquisitely unexpected, that strangers, despite the most 
elaborate cautioning, usually dived in head-first, as into a plunging-bath. 
It was none of your frivolous and preposterously bright bedrooms, 
where nobody can close an eye with any kind of propriety or decent 
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regard to the association of ideas ; hut it was a good, dull, leaden, drowsy 
place, where every article of furniture reminded you that you came there 
to sleep, and that you were expected to go to sleep. There was no 
wakeful reflection of the fire there, as in your modern chambers, which 
upon the darkest nights have a watchful consciousness of French polish ; 
the old Spanish mahogany winked at it now and then, as a dozing cat 
or dog might, nothing more. The very size and shape, and hopeless 
immoveability, of the bedstead, and wardrobe, and in a minor degree of 
even the chairs and tables, provoked sleep ; they were plainly apoplectic 
and disposed to snore. There were no staring portraits to remonstrate 
with you for being lazy ; no round-eyed birds upon the curtains, dis¬ 
gustingly wide awake, and insufferably prying. The thick neutral 
hangings, and the dark blinds, and the heavy heap of bed-clothes, were 
all designed to hold in sleep, and act as non-conductors to the day and 
getting up. Even the old stuffed fox upon the top of the wardrobe was 
devoid of any spark of vigilance, for his glass eye had fallen out, and he 
slumbered as he stood. 

The wandering attention of the mistress of the Blue Dragon roved to 
these things but twice or thrice, and then for but an instant at a time. 
It soon deserted them, and even the distant bed with its strange burden, 
for the young creature immediately before her, who, with her downcast 
eyes intently fixed upon the fire, sat wrapped in silent meditation. 

She was very young; apparently not more than seventeen ; timid and 
shrinking in her manner, and yet with a greater share of self-possession 
and control over her emotions than usually belongs to a far more 
advanced period of female life. This she had abundantly shown, but now, 
in her tending of the sick gentleman. She was short in stature; and 
her figure was slight, as became her years ; but all the charms of youth 
and maidenhood set it off, and clustered on her gentle brow. Her face 
was very pale, in part no doubt from recent agitation. Her dark brown 
hair, disordered from the same cause, had fallen negligently from its 
bonds, and hung upon her neck : for which instance of its waywardness, 
no male observer would have had the heart to blame it. 

Her attire was that of a lady, but extremely plain ; and in her man¬ 
ner, even when she sat as still as she did then, there was an indefinable 
something which appeared to be in kindred with her scrupulously unpre¬ 
tending dress. She had sat, at first looking anxiously towards the bed ; 
but seeing that the patient remained quiet, and was busy with his writ¬ 
ing, she had softly moved her chair into its present place : partly, as it 
seemed, from an instinctive consciousness that he desired to avoid obser¬ 
vation ; and partly that she might, unseen by him, give some vent to the- 
natural feelings she had hitherto suppressed. 

Of all this, and much more, the rosy landlady of the Blue Dragon 
took as accurate note and observation as only woman can take of woman. 
And at length she said, in a voice too low, she knew, to reach the bed : 

“ You have seen the gentleman in this way before, Miss h Is he used 
to these attacks ?” 

(< I have seen him very ill before, but not so ill as he has been to-night. 

“ What a Providence !” said the landlady of the Dragon, u that you 
had the prescriptions and the medicines with you, Miss !” 
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“ They are intended for such an emergency. We never travel without 
them.” 

“ Oh ! ” thought the hostess, “ then we are in the habit of travelling, 
and of travelling together.” 

She was so conscious of expressing this in her face, that meeting the 
young lady’s eyes immediately afterwards, and being a very honest hostess, 
she was rather confused. 

“ The gentleman—your grandpapa”—she resumed, after a short pause, 
“ being so bent on having no assistance, must terrify you very much, 
Miss?” 

“ I have been very much alarmed to-night. He—he is not my grand¬ 
father.” 

“ Father, I should have said,” returned the hostess, sensible of having 
made an awkward mistake. 

“ Nor my father,” said the young lady. “Nor,” she added, slightly 
smiling with a quick perception of what the landlady was going to add, 
“ Nor my uncle. We are not related.” 

“ Oh dear me !” returned the landlady, still more embarrassed than 
before : “ how could I be so very much mistaken; knowing, as anybody 
in their proper senses might, that when a gentleman is ill, he looks so 
much older than he really is ! That I should have called you ‘ Miss,’ too, 
Ma’am ! ” But when she had proceeded thus far, she glanced involun¬ 
tarily at the third finger of the young lady’s left hand, and faultered 
again : for there was no ring upon it. 

“ When I told you we were not related,” said the other mildly, but 
not without confusion on her own part, “ I meant not in any way. Not 
even by marriage. Did you call me, Martin ?” 

“ Call you?” cried the old man, looking quickly up, and hurriedly 
drawing beneath the coverlet, the paper on which he had been writing. 
“ No.” 

She had moved a pace or two towards the bed, but stopped immediately, 
and went no further. 

“ No,” he repeated, with a petulant emphasis. “ Why do you ask me? 
If I had called you, what need for such a question ?” 

“ It was the creaking of the sign outside, sir, I dare say,” observed 
the landlady : a suggestion by the way (as she felt a moment after she 
had made it), not at all complimentary to the voice of the old gentleman. 

“No matter what, Ma’am,” he rejoined : “ it wasn’t I. Why how 
you stand there, Mary, as if I had the plague ! But they’re all afraid of 
me,” he added, leaning helplessly backward on his pillow, “ even she ! 
There is a curse upon me. What else have I to look for ! ” 

“ 0 dear, no. Oh no, I’m sure,” said the good-tempered landlady, 
rising, and going towards him. “ Be of better cheer, sir. These are 
only sick fancies.” 

“ What are only sick fancies ?” he retorted. “ What do you know 
about fancies ? Who told you about fancies ? The old story ! Fancies!” 

“ Only see again there, how you take one up !” said the mistress of 
the Blue Dragon, with unimpaired good humour. “ Dear heart alive, 
there is no harm in the word, sir, if it is an old one. Folks in good 
health have their fancies too, and strange ones, every day.” 
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Harmless as this speech appeared to be, it acted on the traveller’s 
distrust, like oil on fire. He raised his head up in the bed, and, fixing 
on her two dark eyes whose brightness was exaggerated by the paleness 
of his hollow cheeks, as they in turn, together with his straggling locks 
of long grey hair, were rendered whiter by the tight black velvet skull¬ 
cap which he wore, he searched her face intently. 

“ 4*1 J ou ^egin too soon,” he said, in so low a voice that he seemed to 
be thinking it, rather than addressing her. “ But you lose no time. 
You do your errand, and you earn your fee. How, who may be your client T 
-The landlady looked in great astonishment at her whom he called 
Mary, and finding no rejoinder in the drooping face, looked back again 
at him. At first she had recoiled involuntarily, supposing him disordered 
m his mind; but the slow composure of his manner, and the settled 
purpose, announced in his strong features, and gathering, most of all 
about his puckered mouth, forbade the supposition. 

‘ Come, he said, u tell me who is it ( l Being here, it is not very 
hard tor me to guess, you may suppose.” 

“Martin,” interposed the young lady, laying her hand upon his arm : 
reflect how short a time we have been in this house, and that even 
your name is unknown here.” 

“ Unless,” he said, “ you—.” He was evidently tempted to express 
a suspicion of her having broken his confidence in favour of the landlady, 
but either remembering her tender nursing, or being moved in some 
sort, by her face, he checked himself, and changing his uneasy posture 
in the bed, was silent. 

“ There!” said Mrs. Lupin : for in that name the Blue Dragon was 
licensed to furnish entertainment, both to man and beast. “ How, you 
will be well again, sir. You forgot, for the moment, that there were 
none but friends here.” 

“°h cried the old man moaning impatiently, as he tossed one 
restless arm upon the coverlet, “ why do you talk to me of friends ! Can 
you or anybody teach me to know who are my friends, and who mv 
enemies 1” J 

p . “ 4^ * eas ^ urged Mrs. Lupin, gently, “ this young lady is your 
friend, I am sure.” ^ 

She has no temptation to be otherwise,” cried the old man, like one 
whose hope and confidence were utterly exhausted. “ I suppose she is. 
Heaven knows. There : let me try to sleep. Leave the candle where 
it is.” 

As they retired from the bed, he drew forth the writing which had 
occupied him so long, and holding it in the flame of the taper burnt it 
to ashes. That done, he extinguished the light, and turning his face 
stM^ Wlt ^ a k eav y drew the coverlet about his head, and lay quite 

This destruction of the paper, both as being strangely inconsistent 
with the labour he had devoted to it and as involving considerable 
danger of fire to the Dragon, occasioned Mrs. Lupin not a little conster¬ 
nation. But the young lady evincing no surprise, curiosity, or alarm, 
whispered her, with many thanks for her solicitude and company, that 
she would remain there some time longer; and that she begged her not 
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to share her watch, as she was well used to being alone, and would pass 
the time in reading. 

Mrs. Lupin had her full share and dividend of that large capital of 
curiosity which is inherited by her sex, and at another time it might have 
been difficult so to impress this hint upon her as to induce her to take it. 
But now, in sheer wonder and amazement at these mysteries, she with¬ 
drew at once, and repairing straightway to her own little parlour below- 
stairs^sat down in her easy-chair with unnatural composure. At this very 
crisis, a step was heard in the entry, and Mr. Pecksniff, looking sweetly 
over the half-door of the bar, and into the vista of snug privacy beyond, 
murmured : 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Lupin !” 

“ Oh dear me, sir !” she cried, advancing to receive him, “ I am so very 
glad you have come.” 

“ And 7 am very glad I have come,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ if I can be 
of service. I am very glad I have come. What is the matter, Mrs. 
Lupin ?” 

“ A gentleman taken ill upon the road, has been so very bad up-stairs, 
sir,” said the tearful hostess. 

“ A gentleman taken ill upon the road, has been so very bad up-stairs, 
has he T repeated Mr. Pecksniff. “ Well, well!” 

Now there was nothing that one may call decidedly original in this 
remark, nor can it be exactly said to have contained any wise precept 
theretofore unknown to mankind, or to have opened any hidden source 
of consolation : but Mr. Pecksniff’s manner was so bland, and he nodded 
his head so soothingly, and showed in everything such an affable sense of 
his own excellence, that anybody would have been, as Mrs. Lupin was, 
comforted by the mere voice and presence of such a man ; and, though 
he had merely said “ a verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person, my good friend,” or “ eight times eight are sixty- 
four, my worthy soul,” must have felt deeply grateful to him for his 
humanity and wisdom. 

“ And how,” asked Mr. Pecksniff, drawing off his gloves and warming 
his hands before the fire, as benevolently as if they were somebody else’s, 
not his : “ and how is he now T 

“ He is better, and quite tranquil,” answered Mrs. Lupin. 

“He is better, and quite tranquil,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ Very well! 
ve-ry well!” 

Here again, though the statement was Mrs. Lupin’s and not Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff’s, Mr. Pecksniff made it his own and consoled her with it. It was 
not much when Mrs. Lupin said it, but it was a whole book when Mr. 
Pecksniff said it. “ 7 observe,” he seemed to say, “ and, through me, 
morality in general remarks, that he is better and quite tranquil.” 

“ There must be weighty matters on his mind though,” said the hostess, 
shaking her head, “ for he talks, sir, in the strangest way you ever heard. 
He is far from easy in his thoughts, and wants some proper advice from 
those whose goodness makes it worth his having.” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ he is the sort of customer for me.” But 
though he said this in the plainest language, he didn’t speak a word. He 
only shook his head : disparagingly of himself too. 
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“ I am afraid, sir,” continued the landlady, first looking round to 
assure herself that there was nobody within hearing, and then looking 
down upon the floor. “ I am very much afraid, sir, that his conscience 
is troubled by his not being related—or—or even married to—a very 
young lady—” 

u Mrs. Lupin !” said Mr. Pecksniff, holding up his hand with some¬ 
thing in his manner as nearly approaching to severity, as any expression 
of his, mild being that he was, could ever do. “ Person ! young person V 9 

u A very young person,” said Mrs. Lupin, courtesying and blushing : 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but I have been so hurried to-night, that I 
don’t know what I say : who is with him now.” 

“ Who is with him now,” ruminated Mr. Pecksniff, warming his back 
(as he had warmed his hands) as if it were a widow’s back, or an orphan s 
back, or an enemy’s back, or a back that any less excellent man would 
have suffered to be cold : “ Oh dear me, dear me !” 

“ At the same time I am bound to say, and I do say with all my 
heart,” observed the hostess, earnestly, u that her looks and manner 
almost disarm suspicion.” 

“ Your suspicion, Mrs. Lupin,” said Mr. Pecksniff gravely, “ is very 
natural.” 

Touching which remark, let it be written down to their confusion, 
that the enemies of this worthy man unblushingly maintained that he 
always said of what was very bad, that it was very natural; and that he 
unconsciously betrayed his own nature in doing so. 

“ Your suspicion, Mrs. Lupin,” he repeated, “ is very natural, and I 
have no doubt correct. I will wait upon these travellers. 

With that he took off his great-coat, and having run his fingers 
through his hair, thrust one hand gently in the bosom of his waistcoat 
and meekly signed to her to lead the way. 

“ Shall I knock h ” asked Mrs. Lupin, when they reached the chamber 
door. 

“ No,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “enter if you please.” 

They went in on tiptoe : or rather the hostess took that precaution, 
for Mr. Pecksniff always walked softly. The old gentleman was still 
asleep, and his young companion still sat reading by the fire. 

“ I am afraid,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pausing at the door, and giving 
his head a melancholy roll, “ I am afraid that this looks artful. I am 
afraid, Mrs. Lupin, do you know, that this looks very artful!” 

As he finished this whisper, he advanced, before the hostess; and at 
the same time the young lady, hearing footsteps, rose. Mr. Pecksniff 
glanced at the volume she held, and whispered Mrs. Lupin again : if 
possible, with increased despondency. 

“ Yes ma’am,” he said, “ it is a good book. I was fearful of that 
beforehand. I am apprehensive that this is a very deep thing indeed ! ” 

« What gentleman is this ?” inquired the object of his virtuous doubts. 

“ Hush! don’t trouble yourself, Ma’am,” said Mr. Pecksniff, as the 
landlady was about to answer. “ This young’—in spite of himself he 
hesitated when £ person ’ rose to his lips, and substituted another word : 
“ this young stranger, Mrs. Lupin, will excuse me for replying briefly, 
that I reside in this village j it may be in an influential manner, however 
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undeserved ; and that I have been summoned here, by you. I am here, 
as I am everywhere, I hope, in sympathy for the sick and sorry. 

With these impressive words, Mr. Pecksniff passed over to the bedside, 
where, after patting the counterpane once or twice in a very solemn 
manner, as if by that means he gained a clear insight into the patient s 
disorder, he took his seat in a large arm-chair, and in an attitude of some 
thoughtfulness and much comfort, waited for his waking. Whatever 
objection the young lady urged to Mrs. Lupin went no further, for no¬ 
thing more was said to Mr. Pecksniff, and Mr. Pecksniff said nothing 

more to anybody else. . . , 

Pull half-an-hour elapsed before the old man stirred, but at length 
he turned himself in bed, and, though not yet awake, gave tokens that 
his sleep was drawing to an end. By little and little he removed the 
bed-clothes from about his head, and turned still more towards the side 
where Mr. Pecksniff sat. In course of time his eyes opened ; and he 
lay for a few moments as people newly roused sometimes will, gazing in¬ 
dolently at his visitor, without any distinct consciousness of his presence. 

There was nothing remarkable in these proceedings, except the 
influence they worked on Mr. Pecksniff, which could hardly have been 
surpassed by the most marvellous of natural phenomena. . Gradually 
his hands became tightly clasped upon the elbows of the chair, his eyes 
dilated with surprise, his mouth opened, his hair stood more erect upon 
his forehead than its custom was, until, at length, when the old man 
rose in bed, and stared at him with scarcely less emotion than he showed 
himself, the Pecksniff doubts were all resolved, and he exclaimed aloud : 

“ You are Martin Chuzzlewit! ” 

His consternation of surprise was so genuine, that the old man, with 
all the disposition that he clearly entertained to believe it assumed, was 
convinced of its reality. 

“ I am Martin Chuzzlewit,” he said, bitterly : “ and Martin Chuzzle¬ 
wit wishes you had been hanged, before you had come here to disturb 
him in his sleep. Why, I dreamed of this fellow ! ” he said, lying down 
again, and turning away his face, “ before I knew that he was near me 1 

“ My good cousin—■” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ There ! His very first words ! ” cried the old man, shaking his 
gray head to and fro upon the pillow, and throwing up his hands “In 
his very first words he asserts his relationship ! I knew he would: they 
all do it ! Near or distant, blood or water, it’s all one. Ugh ! What 
a calendar of deceit, and lying, and false-witnessing, the sound of any 
word of kindred opens before me l ” . . 

« p r ay do not be hasty, Mr. Chuzzlewit,” said Pecksniff, in a tone that 
was at once in the sublimest degree compassionate and dispassionate ; 
for he had by this time recovered from his surprise, and was in full pos¬ 
session of his virtuous self. “ You will regret being hasty, I know you 
will.” 

“ You know ! ” said Martin, contemptuously. ? 

« Yes,” retorted Mr. Pecksniff. “ Ay ay, Mr. Chuzzlewit : and dont 
imagine that I mean to court or flatter you: for nothing is further from 
my intention. Neither, sir, need you entertain the least misgiving that 
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I shall repeat that obnoxious word which has given you so much offence 
already. Why should I 'l What do I expect or want from you ? There 
is nothing in your possession that I know of, Mr. Chuzzlewit, which is 
much to be coveted for the happiness it brings you.” 

“ That’s true enough,” muttered the old man. 

“ Apart from that consideration,” said Mr. Pecksniff, watchful of the 
effect he made, “ it must be plain to you (I am sure) by this time, that 
if I had wished to [insinuate myself into your good opinion, I should 
have been, of all things, careful not to address you as a relative : knowing 
your humour, and being quite certain beforehand that I could not have 
a worse letter of recommendation.” 

Martin made not any verbal answer ; but he as clearly implied, though 
only by a motion of his legs beneath the bed-clothes, that there was reason 
in this and he could not dispute it, as if he had said as much in good 
set terms. 

“ No,” said Mr. Pecksniff, keeping his hand in his waistcoat as though 
he were ready, on the shortest notice, to produce his heart for Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s inspection, “ I came here to offer my services to a stranger. 
I make no offer of them to you, because I know you would distrust me 
if I did. But lying on that bed, sir, I regard you as a stranger, and I 
have just that amount of interest in you which I hope I should feel in 
any stranger, circumstanced as you are. Beyond that, I am quite as 
indifferent to you, Mr. Chuzzlewit, as you are to me.” 

Having said which, Mr. Pecksniff threw himself back in the easy 
chair : so radiant with ingenuous honesty, that Mrs. Lupin almost 
wondered not to see a stained-glass Glory, such as the Saint wore in 
the church, shining about his head. 

A long pause succeeded. The old man, with increased restlessness, 
changed his posture several times. Mrs. Lupin and the young lady 
gazed in silence at the counterpane. Mr. Pecksniff toyed abstractedly 
with his eye-glass, and kept his eyes shut, that he might ruminate the 
better. 

“ Eh T he said at last : opening them suddenly, and looking towards 
the bed. “ I beg your pardon. I thought you spoke. Mrs. Lupin,” 
he continued, slowly rising, “ I am not aware that I can be of any 
sendee to you here. The gentleman is better, and you are as good a 
nurse as he can have. Eh V 

This last note of interrogation bore reference to another change of 
posture on the old man’s part, which brought his face towards Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff for the first time since he had turned away from him. 

“ If you desire to speak to me before I go, sir,” continued that 
gentleman, after another pause, “ you may command my leisure ; but I 
must stipulate, in justice to myself, that you do so as to a stranger : 
strictly as to a stranger.” 

Now if Mr. Pecksniff knew, from anything Martin Chuzzlewit had 
expressed in gestures, that he wanted to speak to him, he could only 
have found it out on some such principle as prevails in melodramas, and 
in virtue of which the elderly farmer with the comic son always knows 
what the dumb-girl means when she takes refuge in his garden, and 
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relates her personal memoirs in incomprehensible pantomime. Put 
without stopping to make any inquiry on this point, Martin Chuzzlewit 
signed to his young companion to withdraw, which she immediately did, 
along with the landlady : leaving him and Mr. Pecksniff alone together. 
For some time they looked at each other in silence ; or rather the old 
man looked at Mr. Pecksniff, and Mr. Pecksniff, again closing his eyes 
on all outward objects, took an inward survey of his own breast. That 
it amply repaid him for his trouble, and afforded a delicious and enchant¬ 
ing prospect, was clear from the expression of his face. 

u You wish me to speak to you as to a total stranger, said the old 
man, “ do you 1” 

Mr. Pecksniff replied, by a shrug of his shoulders and an apparent 
turning-round of his eyes in their sockets before he opened them, that 
he was still reduced to the necessity of entertaining that desire. 

“ You shall be gratified,” said Martin. “ Sir, I am a rich man. Not 
so rich as some suppose, perhaps, but yet wealthy. I am not a miser, 
sir, though even that charge is made against me, as I hear, and cur¬ 
rently believed. I have no pleasure in hoarding. I have no pleasure in 
the possession of money. The devil that we call by that name can give 
me nothing but unhappiness.” 

It would be no description of Mr. Pecksniff’s gentleness of manner, 
to adopt the common parlance, and say, that he looked at this moment 
as if butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. He rather looked as if any 
quantity of butter might have been made out of him, by churning the 
milk of human kindness, as it spouted upwards from his heart. 

“ For the same reason that I am not a hoarder of money,” said the old 
man, “ I am not lavish of it. Some people find their gratification in 
storing it up ; and others theirs in parting with it; but I have no grati¬ 
fication connected with the thing. Pain and bitterness are the only goods 
it ever could procure for me. I hate it. It is a spectre walking before 
me through the world, and making every social pleasure hideous. 

A thought arose in Mr. Pecksniff’s mind, which must have instantly 
mounted to his face, or Martin Chuzzlewit would not have resumed as 
quickly and as sternly as he did : 

“ You would advise me for my peace of mind, to get rid of this source 
of misery, and transfer it to some one who could bear it better. Even 
you perhaps, would rid me of a burden under which I suffer so grievously. 
But, kind stranger,” said the old man, whose every feature darkened as 
he spoke, “good Christian stranger, that is a main part of my trouble. 
In other hands, I have known money do good ; in other hands I have 
known it triumphed in, and boasted of with reason, as the master-key 
to all the brazen gates that close upon the paths to worldly honour, 
fortune, and enjoyment. To what man or woman ; to what worthy, 
honest, incorruptible creature ; shall I confide such a talisman either 
now or when I die 1 Ho you know any such person ? Your virtues are 
of course inestimable, but can you tell me of any other living creature 
who will bear the test of contact with myself IT 

“ Of contact with yourself, sir,” echoed Mr. Pecksniff. 

(C returned the old man, “ the test of contact with me——with 
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™ e ' Y °u have heard of him whose misery (the gratification of his own 
foolish wish) was, that he turned every thing he touched, to gold. The 

bTtW^J exi f ence > and the realization of my own mad desire, is that 

meS oS 611 ^ Udard Whl ,^ V Jear about me > 1 am doomed to try the 
metal of all other men, and find it false and hollow.” * 

Mr Pecksniff shook his head, and said, “ You think so.” 

, T tlv/ eS ’. r riCd the - old man ’ “ 1 think 80 ! and m your telling me 

you mii S ”’he I add 0 J niS > t h he ^ Unw0 ' M1 ^ rill S of ^ur metal. I tell 
you, man, he added, with increasing bitterness, “ that I have zone a 

nch man, among people of all grades and kinds; relatives, friends and 

SS “f P< ” pl * " Wh T> Wh “ 1 »“ I ki »n8ta« 

d»«irrf mo thon, or. tome. »ro„ s ,d 
eacn other. But I have never found one nature, no, not one in which 

tion g that a kv h n f a -T’ I 7 aS n0t forced t0 detect the latent corrup- 
n that lay hid within it, waiting for such as I to brino- it forth 

Treachery, deceit, and low design ; hatred of competitors, real°or fancied 

he , 7 t V l mean n es8 > falsehood, baseness, and servility ; or,’’and here 

KI° p ° k f close y “ cousin’s eyes, « or an assumption of honest 

we d ,Uh h e “ C t’ a T St ' V ° rSe than a11 J these are the beauties which my 
wealth has brought to light. Brother against brother, child against 

parent, friends treading on the faces of friends, this is the sociafcom 

maT be True o“f l ” 7 Z attended ' There are »*ories toldithey 
may be true or false—of rich men, who, in the garb of povertv have 

Sins ° Thev l T arded Were dolts and idiots ^ their 

They shoufo baS Tr made tke search in their own characters. 
XJiey should have shown themselves fit objects to be robbed and nreved 

upon and plotted against, and adulated by any knaves, wlm but fim foy 

,, 0u d , lave s P at u P on their coffins when they died their’dupes • and 

bt what® I am/’ ^ ^ “ mine has doDe > and ‘hey would 

Mr. Pecksniff, not at all knowing what it might be best to sav in the 

de 0 mon n sSo P n U o S f ^ ich ,. ensu , ed , U P 011 remarks, made an elaborate 
demonstration of intending to deliver something very oracular indeed • 

utter a g wo°rd N 7 “ a “ interru Pt“g him, before he should 

breath, went’on to sly : * miStaken ’ for Martln Chuzzlewit having taken 

any re^titLV^— l judg ! T hat P rofit 7 0U a « like to gain from 

changed the nature £**£$£filler iSed^^byteTd- 

doLstfo“eS°d^ and JT S i' Vithin thCm ’ 1 have adored such 
familv T W t S T d ’ 7 1 tarr P ln g ^en with members of my own 
all ll' h, been such a lighted torch in peaceful homes, kindling up 

ml might hf^ 6S and Va P° u, ; s in their mora l atmosphere, which, but for 
frmrn i] t i h T proved harmless to the end ; that I have, I may sav fled 

late the liftTof 1 ^ ™i!’ takl “^ refuge in secret places, have lived, of 

saw—whaS yoZZZ Z^Z rZ ^ you just now 

do you !” ^ ^ ^^ tens w ^ en * tal k her ! You hate her already, 

^ ^ “p»« 
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«I forgot,” cried the old man, looking at him with a keenness which 
the other seemed to feel, although he did not raise his eyes so as to see 
it: “ I ask your pardon. I forgot you were a stranger. For the mo¬ 
ment you reminded me of one Pecksniff, a cousin of mine. As I was 
saying—the young girl whom you just now saw, is an orphan child, whom, 
with one steady purpose, I have bred and educated, or, if you prefer the 
word, adopted. For a year or more she has been my constant companion, 
and she is my only one. I have taken, as she knows, a solemn oath 
never to leave her sixpence when I die, but while I live, I make her an 
annual allowance : not extravagant in its amount and yet not stinted. 
There is a compact between us that no term of affectionate cajolery shall 
ever be addressed by either to the other, but that she call me always by 
my Christian name, I her, by hers. She is bound to me in life by ties 
of interest, and losing by my death, and having no expectation disap¬ 
pointed, will mourn it, perhaps : though for that I care little. This is 
the only kind of friend I have or will have. Judge from such premises 
what a profitable hour you have spent in coming here, and leave me : to 
return no more.” 

With these words, the old man fell slowly back upon his pillow. Mr. 
Pecksniff as slowly rose, and, with a prefatory hem, began as follows : 

“ Mr. Chuzzlewit.” 

“ There. Go ! ” interposed the other. “ Enough of this. I am weary 
of you.” 

“ I am sorry for that, sir,” rejoined Mr. Pecksniff, “ because I have a 
duty to discharge, from which, depend upon it, I shall not shrink. No, 
sir, I shall not shrink.” 

It is a lamentable fact, that as Mr. Pecksniff stood erect beside the 
bed, in all the dignity of Goodness, and addressed him thus, the old man 
cast an angry glance towards the candlestick, as if he were possessed by 
a strong inclination to launch it at his cousin’s head. . But he con¬ 
strained himself, and pointing with his finger to the door, informed him 
that his road lay there. 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ I am aware of that; I am going. 
But before I go, I crave your leave to speak, and more than that, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit, I must and will—yes indeed, I repeat it, must and will—be 
heard. I am not surprised, sir, at anything you have told me to-night. 
It is natural, very natural, and the greater part of it was known to me 
before. I will not say,” continued Mr. Pecksniff, drawing out his 
pocket-handkerchief, and winking with both eyes at once, as it were, 
against his will, “ I will not say that you are mistaken in me. While 
you are in your present mood I would not say so for the world. I almost 
wish, indeed, that I had a different nature, that I might repress even 
this slight confession of weakness : which I cannot disguise from you : 
which I feel is humiliating : but which you will have the goodness to 
excuse. We will say, if you please,” added Mr. Pecksniff, with great 
tenderness of manner, “that it arises from a cold in the head, or is 
attributable to snuff, or smelling-salts, or onions, or anything but the 
real cause.” 

Here he paused for an instant, and concealed his face behind his pocket- 
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handkerchief. Then, smiling faintly, and holding the bed-furniture with 
one hand, he resumed : 

“ But, Mr. Chuzzlewit, while I am forgetful of myself, I owe it to 
myself, and to my character—ay sir, and I have a character which is very 
dear to me, and will be the best inheritance of my two daughters— to tell 
you, on behalf of another, that your conduct is wrong, unnatural, inde¬ 
fensible, monstrous. And I tell you, sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, towering 
on tiptoe among the curtains, as if he were literally rising above all 
worldly considerations, and were fain to hold on tight, to keep himself from 
darting skywards like a rocket, “ I tell* you without fear or favor, that 
it will not do for you to be unmindful of your grandson, young Martin, 
who has the strongest natural claim upon you. It will not do, sir,” 
repeated Mr. Pecksniff, shaking his head. “ You may think it will do, 
but it won’t. You must provide for that young man ; you shall provide 
for him ; you will provide for him. I believe,” said Mr. Pecksniff, glancing 
at the pen-and-ink, “ that in secret you have already done so. Bless 
you for doing so. Bless you for doing right, sir. Bless you for hating 
me. And good night! ” 

So saying, Mr. Pecksniff waved his right hand with much solemnity ; 
and once more inserting it in his waistcoat, departed. There was emotion 
in his manner, but his step was firm. Subject to human weaknesses, 
he was upheld by conscience. 

Martin lay for some time, with an expression on his face of silent 
wonder, not unmixed with rage : at length he muttered in a whisper : 

“ What does this mean 1 Can the false-hearted boy have chosen such 
a tool as yonder fellow who has just gone out % Why not ! He has 
conspired against me, like the rest, and they but birds of one feather. 
A new plot; a new plot! Oh self, self, self! At every turn, nothing 
but self!” 

He fell to trifling, as he ceased to speak, with the ashes of the burnt 
paper in the candlestick. He did so, at first in pure abstraction, but 
they presently became the subject of his thoughts. 

i: Another will made and destroyed,” he said, “ nothing determined 
on, nothing done, and I might have died to-night! I plainly see to 
what foul uses all this money will be put at last,” he cried, almost writh¬ 
ing in the bed : “ after filling me with cares and miseries all my life, it 
will perpetuate discord and bad passions when I am dead. So it always 
is. What lawsuits grow out of the graves of rich men, every day : sow¬ 
ing perjury, hatred, and lies among near kindred, where there should be 
nothing but love ! Heaven help us, we have much to answer for ! Oh 
self, self, self! Every man for himself, and no creature for me!” 

Universal self! Was there nothing of its shadow in these reflections, 
and in the history of Martin Chuzzlewit, on his own showing ? 
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BENTLEY’S 

HAND-BOOKS 

OF 

SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

IN POCKET VOLUMES, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


While the division of labour in £he arts, and the consequent necessity for 
the devotion of the mental powers to special and peculiar details, have in the 
present generation developed themselves in every pursuit of active life, there 
has been on the other hand a growing perception of the close and intimate 
relations which bind all the branches of human knowledge together; and 
thus men are called upon for a greater amount of general information at the 
same moment that there is the greatest demand for professional acquire¬ 
ments. Under such circumstances, it is obvious that the labours of a life 
would be unable to meet the requisitions made by society, if the works 
which they had to consult were constructed on the basis that was established 
centuries ago, when information was sought only from those w’ho were 
scholars by profession ; and when, in consequence, “a freemasonry of know¬ 
ledge ” was devised, so as to exclude from its secrets all but those who had 
passed through the mystic ceremonies and severe apprenticeship of initiation. 

To simplify knowledge has become in our day not merely a desirable 
object, but a matter of prime necessity : the great difficulty to be overcome 
is to effect this object without leading people to suppose that they are talking 
of a subject when they are only chattering about it. In other 'words, it is 
to be wished that means should be afforded to the general reader for be¬ 
coming acquainted with the elements of the various departments of literature, 
science, and art; that the works supplying such means should supply him 
with guidance, if he chose to pursue the special study of any one branch 
farther, and that they should ever keep before his view, that the information 
they convey is purely elementary and nothing more. 

For this purpose it is proposed to prepare a Series of Hand-books, each 
devoted to a separate subject, in which the elements of knowledge should 
be so presented to the reader as to form a guide to the student who desires 
to make that subject his peculiar study, and a source of sufficient information 
in a popular form to the general reader or man of business, who wishes only 
for so much information on the topic as will enable him to bear his part in 
any conversation where it may be discussed. Could a title be devised which 
would at once imply a guide to students and a companion to general 
readers, it would at once describe the character of the Series contemplated. 

Two evils are incidental to works of this nature; either the subject may 
be so involved in professional technicalities as to be unreadable to the mul¬ 
titude,—or science, in the attempt to make it popular, may be presented 
with so much looseness and inaccuracy as to mislead and give false im¬ 
pressions of its meaning and purpose. Pedantry on the one hand, and 
triviality on the other, have been the besetting sins of every attempt to 
render science popular, and the projectors of the present Series can give no 
better proof of their determination to avoid both extremes, than this 
avowal of the dangers to which they feel that an approximation to either 
would expose them. 
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BENTLEYS HAND-BOOKS. 


Instead of resting the character of the entire Series on a single editor, it 
is intended that each author shall be responsible for his own work, and of 
course no anonymous volume will appear in the Series. The names of the 
writers will be, it is presumed, a sufficient guarantee for the execution, and 
the general plan is one on which there is little difficulty informing a correct 
opinion. 

SILK, COTTON, and WOOLLEN MANUFAC- 

TUBES. By Dr. W. Cooke Taylor, Trinity College, Dublin. 

CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Ralegh Baxter. 
ENGLISH LAW and GOVERNMENT. By 

Percival Weldon Banks, Esq. M.A., Barrister at Law, Member 
of H. S. Gray’s Inn. 

GEOLOGY, as Connected with Agriculture. By 

James M‘Adam, Esq. 

MUSIC. By J. Augustine Wade, Esq. 
POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY and SCIENCE of 

HEALTH. By James Carson, Esq. M.B. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. By John Walker, 

Esq. late Eellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Volumes on Practical Mechanics.—The Steam Engine.—Time ant> 
Time-pieces.—Locomotive Engines and Railroads.—Architec¬ 
ture.— Toys.—Eelting-processes.—Leather and its Applica¬ 
tions.—Carpentry and Cabinet-making.—Needlework.—Work¬ 
ing in Metals. — Glass, Porcelain and Ware.—Mines and 
Collieries. —Botany and Modern Gardening. — Astronomy.— 
Geography.—English History.—Religion and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy.—Domestic Economy.—Ancient History.—History of thf. 
Middle Ages.—Modern History, &c. &c., are preparing among 
others, and will appear in this Series. 


RICHARD BENTLEl r , NEW BURLINGTON STREET; 
WHITTAKER AND CO. AVE MARIA LANE. 

AGENTS:—BELL AND BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH; JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN; 
WILLIAM GRAPEL, LIVERPOOL; AND SOLD BY ALL 
BOOKSELLERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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TEA. 

Reduction of Six-Fence per Pound. 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL, November 28 th, 1842. 

On the announcement of Peace being declared between Great Britain 
and China, the Tea IVIarket became panic-struck. The supplies being 
now certain, and the Trade, for the first time, placed upon the basis of 
absolute commercial reciprocity, we think proper to reduce our prices, 

from this date, Sixpence per lb.-It may now be observed that superior 

full ripe kinds were never lower, namely: 


Fine Congou— mild Souchong flavour. 4 O ) These are the 

Choicest— high Pekoe-Souchong flavour. 4 0 $ qualities which 

we most particularly recommend. 

Useful Congou, strong black leaf, 3 / 8 . 

The Finest Souchong . 5 O— recommended. 

Finest Pekoe—rich delicate flavour . 5 6— recommended. 


Common Green, 3/8. 

Fine Hyson Kind, 4/6. 

Fine Hyson, fresh and full flavour . 5 Q— recommended. 

Fine Ouchain, small close wiry leaf . 0 Q-; recommended. 

Fine Young Hyson, 5/4. 

Common Ditto, much lower. 

Gunpowder, small even leaf.4/6 @ 6 0 

Finest Gunpowder, close twisted leaf. 7 O— recommended. 

Curious Hyson, true old Cowslip kind. 0 8— recommended. 


COFFEE. 

Both the supplies and consumption of Coffee are considerably increas- 
ing—therefore it affords ample scope for the most advantageous competition in 
this Trade.—We beg to call public attention to the following assortment, now 
on Sale:— 

RIO DE JANEIRO—bold whole berry 1 Q 
Common and broken berry , lower. 

Fine East India .. 

( The Dutch Company s Imports,)—particularly recommended . 

Colombia and Costa Rica. 

Strong and peculiar full flavour. 

Jamaica ... 

Very Choice mountain growth. 


1 6 per lb. 

1 9 per lb. 

2 O per lb. 


MOCHA COFFEE.. 2 /.- Owing to the great falling off, of late years, in the quality of 

Mocha, Hodcida, and other imports from, the Coast of Arabia, we cannot recommend 
them at present. 

ROB? ROBERTS & COMPANY, 

1 and 2, ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 

Entrance, up the STEPS, leading to the Bank. 


NOTE. -Families residing in the Country,-if accompanying their 

Orders with a respectable Reference, will have our usual attention. Small Chests, 
12 and 14 lbs., or 3 and 61bs. in Tin-foil. Also, Chests of 30, 40, and 80 lbs., upon 
which the overweight or draft, granted to the Trade, will be allowed. 


*33“ This Branch of our Trade—the serving of Families—was Opened 
September , 1840, and founded upon a principle calculated to afford the greatest advantage 
in price, WITH EVERY POSSIBLE SECURITY AS TO QUALITY 
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Maps on Spring Rollers. 

y Set ; best Spanish Mahogany, and Polished. 



40 Guineas. 



12 Guineas. 


£5. 17«. 6rf. 


==!=rrT ' r 3 rf 
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One 
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Estimates and Designs furnished for fitting-up 
'ies, Club Houses, or Reading Rooms; and ex- 
iced Workmen sent to all parts of the World. 
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A General Atlas* 


I Containing 58 Maps of the various parts of the World, describiig 
their respective physical and political features, including all tie 
recent Discoveries, columbier folio, full coloured, and half-V*n«A,i 
russia, 10/. 10s. 


This is the largest and best Atlas published. 


A General Atlas, 

Selected from the preceding, containing 30 Maps, full coloured, 
half-bound calf, 6/. 6s. 


An Atlas of the World, 

Comprehending separate Maps of its various Countries, construct* 
and drawn from the latest Astronomical and Geographical Obsei 
vations, imperial 4to., coloured, and hall-bound, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

WYLD’S SCHOOL ATLAS, with u copious Index, containing up-* 
wards of eight thousand names of Places. In cloth, lettered, I2s. 

ATLAS CLASSICA, 12s. 


A Map of the World, 

illustrating the Operations of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and showing the Position of the Dialects and Languages of the 


i and showing - , , - - 

Countries into which the Bible has been translated, with numerous 
Statistical Tables. Two large sheets, 10s. 6d.; in a case, 1/. Is.; on 

a roller, varnished, 1/. 14s. 


A Missionary Atlas of the World, 


— 

Showing the Stations of the Protestant Missionary Societies. The 
| Maps are~«*k)ured into the prevailing Religion of each Quarter of 
the Globe, with an Index of Latitudes and Longitudes, in hand¬ 
some cloth binding, 14s. 


lilt? ClLMrll WAAAVAHJg* * 

“ Tliis work Is published under the sanction of the Protestant 
Missionary Societies.” 


World on Mercator’s Projection, 


j Tery beautifully engraved, and neatly coloured. This Map has been 
compiled with great carer ami it contains every discovery to 
this time. On a large sheet, 10s. 6 d.\ in a case, 16s.; handsomely 
mounted©ui Tolleys£y^8U U. U. 

• Smftl &. f on roller, varnished, 'JS. 6 d. 



































JAMES WYLD, CHARING CROSS EAST. 3 


Europe. 

EUROPE, six sheets, divided into its Empires, Kingdoms, and States, 
describing the Great Roads and Physical Features, in sheets. It. 12s. 

Size, 5 feet 3 inches by 5 feet 6 inches. On rollers, and handsomely- 
coloured, 21. 12.64.; varnished, 3L 3s.; spring roller, 5L 17#. 64. 

EUROPE, describing its Political Divisions and Great Roads. One 
sheet, 5s.; on roller, 10s. 

EUROPE, the CENTRAL STATES of, including parts of France, 

Russia, Italy, &c., describing the Post Roads. Four sheets. 5 feet 
wide, by 4 feet 5 inches high, 1/.; in case, 1/. 10s. 

ETNA, Historical and Topographical Map of the Eruptions of, from 
the /Era of the Sicani to the Present Time, intended to show the 
Origin, Direction, and Age of each Eruption. By Dr, Gemmellaro. 

One sheet, 10«. 64. 

DENMA RK, Map of, 5s.; in case, 9s. 

FRANCE, showing the Post Roads and Departmental Divisions. 

Four sheets, 4 feet 2 inches, by 4 feet 2 inches, 16s. ; in case, 1L 6s. 

FRANCE, with the Railroads and: Posts. One sheet, 6s.; in ease, 

8s. 64. 

FRANCE, the Northern Part of, including Belgium, with the Course 
of the Rhine, from Upper Alsace to Dusseldorf. One sheet, 6s. 64.; 
in case, 10s. 64. 

FRANCE, divided into Provinces. One sheet, of. 

FRANCE, the Southern Part of, extending from the Pyrenees to 
N ice. One sheet, 6s. 64. 

FRENCH EMPIRE, and the KINGDOM of ITALY, with part of 
the States of the Confederation of the Rhine. One sheet, ]s. 64. 

GERMANIC CONFEDERATED STATES, including the Kingdom 
of Prussia, Js. 64.; in case, 12s. 

GREECE, and the IONIAN ISLANDS, a new Map, constructed 
chiefly from original materials, in which it has been attempted to 
improve the Ancient and Modern Geography of that Country, 
showing the New Boundary of. One large sheet, L2s.; in case, 16s. 

GUERNSEY, SARK, HERM, and JETHOU, Topographical Map 
of the Islands of. Two sheets, 4 feet 8 inehes wide, by 2 feet 
6 inches high, lOi. 

GUERNSEY, JERSEY', ALDERNEY, SARK, and HERM, Topo¬ 
graphical Map of the I stands of, with part of the Coast of France. 

One large sheet, 8s. 

HANOVER, with the Grand Duchy of Oldenbnrg, the Duchy of 
Brunswick, the Principalities of Lippe^Detmold and Scliauenburg- 
Lippe.and the Free Towns of Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck. 

One sheet,6s. 64.; in case, 10s. 
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JAMES WYLD, CHARING CROSS EAST. 


ITALY, including the Southern part of Germany and the Kingdom 
of Illyria, distinguishing the Post Roads and Stations with the 
Number of Post! between each Station; and Explanatory Notes 
relative to Distances, Passes, &c., &c. Four sheets, 4 feet 1 inch 
wide, by 4 feet 6 inches ' v h, 1/.; in case, 1/. 10s. 

ITALY, reduced from the larger Map. One sheet, 7 s. Gd .; in case, 12s. 
JERSEY, ISLAND of. 6s.; in case, 9s. 

MALTA and GOZO. Two sheets, 10s. ^ or , A ^ 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA, extending to the BLACK SEA. Une 
large sheet, 5s.; in case, 10s. _ T 

NETHERLANDS and BELGIUM, with all the Radroads. In 

case, 12s. . .. 

POLAND. One sheet, 6s. Gd .; in case, 10s. Gd. 

PORTUGAL. Oue sheet, 6s.; in case, 10s. 6d. 

RHINE, (new Map, showing the Course of the,) from its Source 1 ;o 
the Lake Constance, with the surrounding Country. Two sheets. 
In a case, 8s. , , 

RUSSIAN DOMINIONS in EUROPE, the Post Roads and new 
Governments, from the Russian Atlas, 16s.; m case, I/. 6s. Gd. 
SICILY, ISLAND of. Two sheets, 15s. • 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL, Military Map of, describing the Post j 
Roads, Stations, Distances, Chains of Mountains, and Mihtaw , 
Passes. Four sheets. 6 feet 6 inches, by 4 feet 4 inches, 21, in 
case, 31. 6s. . 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL, reduced from the large Map. One sheet, i 
5s.; incase, 10s. _ ^ 1£ ^ 


SWEDEN and NORWAY. One sheet, 6s. Gd .; in case, 12s. 


SWITZERLAND, upon which the great and leaser Carnage Roads, 
b Footpaths, Chains of Mountains, Glaciers, Lakes, &c., are dis- 


l*ootps.tnSj i^nains ui j ^ » # •» 

tinctly represented. One sheet, 7$•; * n case, 12s. 

TURKEY in EUROPE, including GREECE, and the ISLE of 
CANDIA. 6s. Gd.; in case, 10s. 


United States 

S New* 

aa'Sfi *•.*?&&£** 1L us - w - ; 

in a case, 21. 2s.; on rollers, varnished, 21. 12s. Gd. 

NORTH AMERICA. One .heel,4s.; in ease. 6s. 6i. 

AMERICA. One sheet, 5s.; in case, 8s. Gd. 

MEXICO and GUATEMALA, showing the position of the Mines. 
5 s.; in case, 9s. 

TEXAS. One sheet, 2s ; in case, 3s. 6d. 

WEST INDIA ISLANDS. One sheet, ,s. Gd.; in case, 12s. 
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Worth America, 

a TiWng the 

United States, and the Mexican and rw , I Great Bntain , the 
6 u Gt 1 high ’ lj y 5 f « et 10 inches wide 1 S J? e11 ? h ? et8, 

rollers, and handsomely coloured 21 ]9« ' • i ^J ounte(i on 

NEW BRUNSWICK and NOVASCOT,A M 
describing the New Settlements of the Provinces of 

Of Land fronted uTtl^va^buaCompanfes^&c^ln f? the , T ™*> 

Islands of Cape Breton and I'rince E, 1 1 ’Tan'It,' a s £ tlle 
5 inches wide, by 2 feet 5 inches high, u7.; t» Jel l? 3 feet 

dwribhr^alHir^Nlfw^Se^Genimit'^T^ 8 ^!!^ 8 in t'heVrovince of, 

jacent Frontiers; with pla“*ofVoric - with the 

and Sackett’s Harbour. Twl sheets 3?J^w^ Ug f on n “ rl «ur. 
a ide, 16s.; in case, 11. 6$ ' 3 feet h, S h . b y * feet 3 inched 

U Se P tflen,en^ A T^sh^, 0f ^ e «" »•* 

Quebec to Lake Huron New EdSo^ oST B t * Countries *om 
by 3 feet 2 inches, 10s ; in cL 12^ sheet * 2 feet 1 *»«*. 

EdUion, C io^, A S^case, r i2 l “ Ce ° f> showing the Townships, & c . New 

South America, 

tensive P addhfons"showing^ h™ New'sta^r^T 4 M , ap8 ' * ith ex ‘ 

2 inches high, by 5 feet 10 inches widf sM 2 c S ie f ts ‘ 8 feet 
and handsomely coloured, 5/. 12s.; spring ^ter^M7c‘<5“ r ° llerS 

c! T 5S ANA 3nd DEMERAR A. Three sheets, 15,; in 

England and Wales, 

& d «V?K™%Z m 1$Sl i Z n }!” n hT ie £ ,r t,ie *«■»> 

Market Towns, Parishes,’ Villages Mail Bor P 1 u 8 hs ’ a »d 

Rivers, Canals, Railways, and Gentlemen’s S ** Turnpike Roads, 
Tables of the Altitudes of the Mountains &c On' lnch , ldln / 1 n Us « f “l 
to an inch. Two sheets 3 fe**t d innh *• ,^ n , a sca ^ e °f 10 miles 
lligh, 18s. Inpocke case UgfJ n lZ, e ' by -1 3 inches 

A smaller Map, in case 9s on rolV.r . ""i Va J rn , i S lled ' «• 18s.6d. 
n ttictt Ior ;l ’ ’ on roller » varnished, 15, 

RITISH ISLES. Oue sheet, 4,; in case, 6, 

road; with^i LU Urf Uie^Itries finH^d ^ diflrerent Lines of Rail, 
their cost, capital, and length. JuaFrenc’h cKc^s a “ d pr ° 1,os,;d i 
smaller ditto, ditto, 2s. 6d. * ' 

Lances A \s! 1/0 Mll<5S fr ° m London ' with the Stations and Dis 
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kent Surveyed under the direction of the Board of Ordnance, j 
One sheet. In a neat pocket core, 12v ^ Wlto _ ; s . 6li . 

ES™. £- I tef: $&&":■ i 

And^Uie other Counts' of England. Ireland, and Scotland, of dif. 

ferent sites and prices. 

WYLD’S ROAD DIRECTOR, incase, 6s. 

Plans of Xiondon and its Environs. 

“JKE 

A smaller Map on one sheet. In a case, 4s. 

In a case, 12s. ^ ^ ^ largeJt scale published. 

WELD'S GEOLOGICAL MAP OFTHE BRITISH ISLES. On. 
sheet, 5s. On rollers, varnished, 10s. 

Scotland. 

SCOTLAND Two sheets. 3 feet 9 inches high, by-3 Meet 5 inches 
w^de Inac a3 e,U.6*.6d.;on rollers, vanished. it. Ibs. 
SCOTLAND, reduced from the above. One sheet. In a case, 10s. 

Ireland. * 

IRELAND, 

JS25SJg*£r- In? travelling case. 11.3s. 6d. On roBers, 

IRELA^: ‘s large sheets, ll.lls.i in case. 21 . 2 , 1 roller.*.^ 
IRELAND, divided into Provinces and Counties. In a Iravt mg 
case, 9s. 

Australia, 

^5^«a«a-sW^SS5^ 
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Africa 

CAPE of GOOD HOPE. One shoe,. *..’ ia CMf , 9s . 

S*‘ Af ' , “ , ' IRE - One JZZ , in cas e, 6s . 

Asia, r< ancJ de”med P J.°i ^°. I i -I,!^ br °; il g th ° " ! '“le of Central 

“itss**- ess * 1 "““■ 

the latest authoVmes^a^fntendel'mOT 01 *' 0 R ,“ d f esearch from all 
a reference to the Civil ™d Mi tarl St„, 1>art,ca >“ rl y to facilitate 

Table of reciprocal distances. One^lamr'sheeMSs ",^"1??" 
m INDEX to WYLD’S MAP of INml . “ ■“>. 1/. Is. 

?s,rw n L t '^r“i i Place *' ' vitl * their 

extending e from U the T BlMk sSuHjJ' p KSI F ° nd - BDR MAH, 

SIA. One sheet, 5s .; inZlsSu.^ 

ilVeT f1 ^' “" W - aad handsomely coloured, 

HINA. One sheet, 6s.; in case, 10s. 

ERSIA. 4to., Is. 6 d. 
fRFA. 4to.. Is. 6tf. 

ap K fl™ ASIA - ° ne sheet. 7s. 6d., in case. 

AP of NEW ZEALAND. One sheet, 7*. 6d, in case, 12s. 

Wyld's Twelve-Inch Globes, 

he Celestial Globes'll,f'^aj mo “pj S . la ” calcula t«<l on 

« mahogany stand, SI. 18*. Z B ‘ ack * Unds . ». 16s. 6d.; 

vr T n4°^^ nah0gany 8tan ' 1 ’ chai >- high, 61 6s 
» L °l™fZ‘* E sr the USE of ,he GI.OBES. and the Con- 
tlr„ Y ^. V STRONOMEB ' “ W of familiar Leelnre, on 

iches in dia1n P tc?, d onsmlM S Md A frame L ?£ ES ’ three and a half 
CKET GLOBES. 6 t «ch 
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SSHpItf’s IRailtoan (KuttffS. 


London and Birmingham, 

Manchester and Liverpool Railway Guide, with a s - 


Map of the Line. 3 

Map of the Line of Railway, in a cover .... 1 

Birmingham and London Railway Guide, with a 
Map..2 

Grand Junction 

And Manchester and Liverpool Railway Guide, 
with a Guide to Dublin ..1 


Soutli Western 

And Portsmouth Railway Guide, the Isle of Wight, 
the Channel Islands, and the opposite coast of 
France, with Engravings and Maps .... 2 

Map of the Line of Railway, in a cover .... 1 

Great Western, 

Cheltenham, and Bristol and Exeter Railway 
Guides, with Guides to Windsor, Reading, Ox¬ 
ford, Gloucester, Hereford, Cheltenham, Bath, 
Wells, and Bristol. Maps and Engravings . . 4 

Map of the Line of Railway, in a cover .... 1 

Map of the Railways 170 miles from London. In 

cover..4 

Guides to all the Railways in the Kingdom are in preparati 


An Atlas of Maps and Plans 

Of the Campaigns of the Duke of Wei/i.ington. W: 
Illustrative Letter-press by Sir George Murray, K.C. 
10 /. 10s. 

*#* Outline Maps for Schools. School Maps; and Dissected Mj: 
Road Books. Guides, and Itineraries, to all parts of England, Sf 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 

The Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, and every English ; 
Foreign Geographical Publication. 


London: Printed by W. Clowes and Sons, 14, Charing Cross. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE BRITANNIA. 


The following Extracts from the Ohicial Stamp Returns, published by 
Order of the House of Commons, will satisfactorily shew the large 
and increasing circulation of “The Britannia,” and the continued 
progress it makes in public estimation . 


LAST SIX MONTHS OF 1841. 


From 1st July to 30th Sept. 1841. 



.. 18,000 . 

Weekly 

Average. 

.. 1307 


... 15,500 . 

.. 1192 


... 29,000 . 

.. 2230 

Britannia. 

. .58,500 • 

.. 4500 

Conservative Journal. 

... 15,500 . 

,.. 1192 

Court Gazette. 

... 19,750 

... 1519 

Court Journal. 

... 18,000 

... 1384 


... 65,000 

... 5000 


... 52,000 

... 4000 


.... 44,000 

... 3384 


.... 47,000 

... 3615 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1842. 
From 1st Jan. to 31st March 1842. 




Weekly 

Average. 


.. 16,000 . 

.. 1230 

Age . 

.. 24,000 . 

.. 1845 


.. 28,000 . 

.. 2153 


..71,000 

... 3461 

Britannia . 


... 769 

Conservative Journal... 

10,000 , 


... 11,500 

... 884 

Court Journal . 

... 19,000 

... 1461 


.65,000 

... 5000 


... 50,000 

... 3846 


... 76,000 

... 5846 


... 47,000 

... 3615 


From 1st April to 30th June 1842. 


Age . 


Britannia- 


Court Gazette., 


Spectator. 

Register of Warrants Office, Stamps and T 


19,000 .. 
24,000 .. 

. 1461 


.. 18,000 .. 

. 1384 

. 1845 


.. 23,750 .. 

. 1826 

. 16,500 .. 

1269 


... 26,000 

.. 2000 

60,000 • 

.. 4615 

Britannia . 


. 5814 

. 20,500 . 

. 14,000 . 

.. 18,000 . 

.. 1576 

Conservative J ournal. . 

... 11,000 . 

.. 846 

.. 1075 


... 14,000 . 

.. 1075 

.. 1384 

Court Journal . 

... 20,500 . 

... 55,000 . 

1576 

.. 4230 

. 48,000 . 

.. OvUU 

.. 3692 


.... 45,000 . 

... 3461 

qp ar? 


.... 25,000 

... 1923 

.. 48,000 

,Oo^O 

... 3692 

j Spectator . 

.... 46,000 

... 3538 


axes, Somerset House, I 81 I 1 July 1812. 

W. WATSON, Reg. 






























































































ADDRESS. 


The act| yity and enterprise of modern times, and the increasing intelligence of the 

preserve then- independence, it for a time maintained an unce S n exilten e lsthe 
bi nd instrument of whatever government prevailed. Restricted in ite ™ and 
fettered in its opinions, it gained little reputation, either as a faithful chmnf l 8nd 
independent observer. It partook of the pLsion, the^Lle,2Se SeW of 
?nnl*Y rdth ^ r f H ^ ll ated tlle heat of faction, than exposed its worthlessness It 

the n r f Ch !i Ck the P ro g ress of fanaticism, arrest the rage of civil war nor save 

t e nation from the guilt of regicide. While it was dependent, it Jas useless eithlr 
for advocating the principles of true liberty, or for refisting the encroachmen 
government on the one hand, and restraining the excesses of the neonle on flu. , 1 . 

Its career of real utility commenced with its freedomboth fC P patronage‘ond 

onl v m n d'p W len ,f 1Sreg< l rd j l 1 ’ g the , iutH S ues °f venal and ambitious men, or regarding 
y o denounce them, it devoted itself to the public interests and enhVbtpnori +1 ^ 

ezi rs npon , 8r “ ’Ti°“ of i si it “'it 

however weak,—and opposed the wrong, however powerful _when it •? A 

SZ'V dTl W , hich , dist °rttlie views of public menandvdeidt 
light to judge their conduct by the clearness of its vision, and the perfect indenen 
dence of its views;—then the newspaper rose rapidly into importance and almost 

(Vpf'f 6(1 t ,? t - p0Sltl0n m th . e . state en j°yed by the Tribunes of ancient Rome though 
fiee fiom then- corrupt ambition and brutish turbulence. But this change’was imf 
ffl C * ed - at ° t 'l Ce ' ?? It3 first establishment, the Press could scarcely bf expected 

I erceive the vast importance of its office, or to comprehend the extent and the 
oundanes of its duties. A century ago, newspapers exhibited but little of that talent 
intelligence, and principle, which distinguish them at the present time Thev 
ministered to the follies of the town, instead of aiming at their correction - and snn rlo 
popularity by the circulation of scandalous anecdotes, and by affording topics’ 5 of 
conversation to ciiffee-house wits and fashionable gossips, to whom they wire f 0 „ce 
an object of delight terror, and contempt. Gradually, however, they came to partake 
of that gravity and earnestness which lie at the bottom of the English character 
society lost the frivolity and dissoluteness which it acquired with till restoration of 
Charles, and retained so long afterwards; the essayists in their wrings gave ex 

tone^brought t Va B d ‘f*® P T ?.°! n P ositlo “ i and newspapers, cafching their 
the discussion of poht.cal questions, equal ability and knowledge 
and^fipv minds perceived their use in directing public opinion into right channels 
, 7 S a ' lled influence, exactly in proportion as they gained character. ’ 

Jt ls Wlt !' “° affectation of superiority, but from a perfect conviction of its truth 
at we say, it has been reserved to our own time to develope all the capabilities of 
e newspaper, and to shew it in its most respectable character. Disdaining all 
interference with private life, it rests its claims to support on its honesty its indenen 
dence, and its enterprise. To the Standard (which is mentioned as the daikr n 
most recently established) the country is indebted for an example of what a mffilic 
journal may become, and how beneficially it may exercise its influence 
the promotion of political truth, but in the service^of religion, morals, and humaui/v 
110 Conservative YVeekly Press equally respectable, The BritanniI was 
established, and it may be permitted us to refer with pride to the crowd of testimonials 
1“ worth and utility. We have the satisfaction to know that our 
fforts have been appreciated; and that, while constantly avoiding whatever could 
wound private feeling or minister to a depraved taste, and humbly labouring to 

exist,°npp t | C COn ? ltl<m °. f so f e fy b y advocating principles on which its welfare and very 
existence depend, our circulation has continued steadily to advance, and our exertions 
to prosper. During the first year of its existence, [he average’dreffiation of Z 
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ADDRESS. 


Britannia did not exceed one thousand copies; a reference to the Stamp Returns , 
Drefixed to this Address, will shew what its sale is now. , ! 

P In submitting some extracts from its original articles to the reader s notice, we 
must guard against the supposition that any fair idea can be given of its vaned 
contents and general management by such means. Much of the ^ le 

0 f a Weekly Paper depends on the care exercised in every department, lo make a 
judicious selection of intelligence, and to place it before the reader in is mwtrtmc. 
live form,—to Omit nothing that is important, and insert nothing that is improper, j 
to reflect life in all its forms, and public opinion in all its shades,—to watch the course 
of events, not only in Great Britain and her Dependencies, but m other countnes and 
to keep the reader au courant with them,—to compare, combine, and correct the 
hurried accounts of important transactions received from various sources, fid to 
weave them into one consistent narrative,—to let no paragraph appear withou 
StreWsal;-these are some of the duties of a well-conducted Weekly Journal j 
which cannot be appreciated without an examination of its columns. With more time 
for reflection than can possibly be permitted to a daily print, the Weekly Paper m y 
he both the historian and critic of passing events, and its pages be referred to w 
Measure and instruction long after the immediate interest attendant on the facts it 
chronicles has ceased. The circumstance that copies of the Britannia are extensively 
preserved for binding, is some evidence of the estimation in which it is held 

endunng record °/P^ , “^ e e g“^ N N I A enables it to devote a considerable space to 
Literature, the Fine Arts, and all other forms in which the intellectual vigour of 
the country exhibits itself. Though the collection of early and authenbe News in 
every shape is considered to be the first duty of a public journal, it is thought that 
nothing will be out of place in its columns which can minister to the gratification of 
a refined taste, and afford delight and instruction to the family circle. W here musical 
or other notices are not original, the reader may depend that an impartial judgment 
is exercised to select the best remarks from contemporary criticism, and to invariably 
acknowledge the source whence they are derived. . j-™,* 

It is not too much to assert, that the character of every one is in some degree 
formed by the journal he constantly reads; that it has a direct, though perhaps 
imperceptible, influence on his mind and heart. This is a serious consideration 
which should have its weight both with the conductors and readers of a newspaper. 
It is quite true that the judgment will frequently err, and that there will be shades of 
opinion among persons best agreed on general principles. But honesty of purpose 
the public has a right to expect; and to this merit the Britannia boldly lays 
From its commencement it has been the consistent advocate of a Conservative policy, 
as best calculated to improve the condition of society, by extending the institutions 
on which its peace and happiness depend; to maintain public order, 30 ® 3Scnt1 ^ , 
commercial prosperity; to preserve a manly and rational freedom; and^to afford 
protection to the labour of the industrious, as well as to the property of the wealt ly. 
The social views of a paper are not of less importance than its political opinions, 
as it gives the exactest representation of human life, it should also afford the justest 
rules^for its conduct. On this point it would he superfluous to dwell; but we may 
briefly be permitted to say, that it has been the aim of the Britanni a to increase the 
pleasures and enjoyments of home, and to cultivate a cheerful, sound, and healthy 

tone p^ t;ciilar attention is paid to the preparation of the Parliamentary Intelligence. 
By a new mode of arrangement, the business actually transacted during the week is 
presented to the reader at a glance, while the spirit and eloquence of the Debates axe 
preserved, and all that is superfluous or unimportant is retrenched. The Great 
Speeches of the Session are given entire, and carefully corrected. No exertion is spared 
to render all the other varied departments of a Weekly Journal as complete, copious, 
and generally interesting as possible. . _ c . , , 

The Britannia is handsomely printed, contains sixteen folio j>ages of varied and 
interesting matter, and the price is Sixpence. The First Edition is published at an 
early hour on Saturday morning, and may be received at towns distant 100 miles 
from London on the same day; a Second Edition, containing the Latest News up to 
the hour of publication, is published in the afternoon, for Town circulation. 




























EXTRACTS FROM THE BRITANNIA, 
politics. 


THE AFFGHAN WAR.—LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S PROCLAMATION. 


N ext to the triumphant feeling with which 
England received the intelligence of our 
Indian victories, we feel ourselves called 
on to do due honour to the proclamation 
by which they have been followed and 
consummated. That document puts an 
end to the question which has till now 
always dissatisfied the wiser and more 
moral portion of the British mind with 
the conduct of our Indian affairs; and 
by that single act has expanded to the 
country, we entirely believe, a prospect of 
more substantial power, and more per¬ 
manent renown, than the most subtle 
politics or the most grasping ambition 
could ever have secured to the British 
empire. 

The hostilities in India were unwise, 
impolitic, and prejudicial. The true poli¬ 
tical prowess of England should have been 
shewn, in constructing a distinct and com¬ 
plete British dominion in Asia—a model 
for the Indian population, instead of a 
terror to the Indian princes—a govern¬ 
ment expending its wealth in filling its 
territory with magnificent cities, vast 
canals, aqueducts, and roads; establishing 
colleges and schools, cultivating the sin¬ 
gular talents of the people, and making 
our Indian kingdom the true glory of 
India, and the wonder of nations. This 
is not Utopian, for something nearly ap¬ 
proaching it was done by even the T artar 
governments of India, and the country 
still contains noble evidences of their 
kingly conceptions, while we, the masters 
of it for a hundred years, have hitherto 
exhibited nothing of our national mu¬ 
nificence : the palpable reason being, 
that the Mogul princes, not scattering 
their troops over the peninsula, were 
enabled to govern with a less expenditure, 
and to devote their wealth to the improve¬ 
ment of their own territory. If we are 
to discern the adoption of this policy in 
the proclamation of the Governor-General, 
we must hail it as the dawning of a day 
brighter than India has ever seen before, 
and not less productive for England. Is 
it an exaggeration to believe in the new 


birth of the Indian mind under a govern¬ 
ment wholly employed in beneficence; 
in the addition to European intelligence 
of the awakened intellectual vigour of 
millions of the keenest minds on earth; 
in the addition to the comforts, enjoy¬ 
ments, and even to the splendours of the 
human race, by throwing open, discover¬ 
ing, and using the powers of nature in a 
vast country teeming with all the trea¬ 
sures of the vegetable and mineral king¬ 
doms; in the renewal of the sciences in 
a region to which we owe astronomy, 
numbers, the deepest disquisitions into 
mind, and the original forms of society; 
or in the new stimulants to invention 
among a people to whom we alike owe 
the loom, the silk, the working of gems, 
the original painting and sculpture, the 
first architecture, the first music, and per¬ 
haps the first literature? 

Those can be but conjectures, hopes, 
anticipations; but they have a groundwork 
of reality; they are visions of glory, but, 
if pictured only on clouds, they shew that 
the sun is behind; they may be but sounds 
wandering on the wind, but they are the 
first sounds of a trumpet inspired by the 
truth of more than human passions, and 
proclaiming a mighty advance of happi¬ 
ness, power, and virtue to human kind. 

“Content,” says this most important 
proclamation, “ with the limits which 
nature appears to have assigned to its 
empire, the Government of India will 
devote all its efforts to the establishment 
and maintenance of general peace, to the 
protection of the sovereigns and chiefs 
its allies, and to the prosperity and hap¬ 
piness of its own faithful subjects.” To 
this succeeds the strong and true answer 
to all the false and childish policy by 
which the fears of England were fixed 
upon Russian and Persian invasions, the 
absurd exaggerations of coxcomb officials: 

“The combined army of England and 
India, superior in equipment, in discipline, 
in valour, and in the officers by whom it 
is commanded, to any force which can he 
brought against it in Asia, will stand in 
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unassailable strength upon its own soil; 
and for ever, under the blessing of Pro¬ 
vidence, preserve the glorious empire it 
has won, in security and honour.” 

Whatever may be the ultimate detail 
of this war, those principles at least have 
been published to the world. So far a 
great step has been made; the British 
Government has given its public allegi¬ 
ance to a system of peace, of restricted 
power, and of national beneficence, new 
in the history of nations. We have here, 
for the first time, a solemn acknowledge¬ 
ment of a great conquering nation, that 
it desires to conquer no more, that we 
have no object to obtain by war, that we 
are satisfied with our limits, and that, 
while neighbouring sovereigns have no¬ 
thing to dread from our ambition, our 


subjects have everything to hope from 
our beneficence. We are, in fact, esta¬ 
blishing in India, by the act of Govern¬ 
ment, what has been established in Eng- j 
land by the act of Providence. Nature, j 
by surrounding the British isles with the . 
ocean, has precluded continental con- i 
quests; and has thus at once relieved us 
from continental jealousy, and enabled us 
to turn our powers to the improvement 
of our own guarded dominion. By fixing 
a perpetual boundary to our Indian 
empire we shall produce the same results, 
and at once be relieved from the jealou¬ 
sies of foreign powers, and be qualified 
to direct our whole strength to the civili¬ 
sation of the vast and glorious em¬ 
pire which Providence has given to our 
hands. 


PEACE WITH CHINA. 


It is a striking and even a gratifying 
circumstance in the late victories, that 
they have been divided between the two 
great branches of service with almost an 
honourable equality. In India, the trophies 
belonged exclusively to the soldier. In 
China, the fleet was the great arm; for, 
though the soldier was largely and effec¬ 
tually employed, the campaign, in its 
especial sense, was naval. The conse¬ 
quences, too, are equally characteristic: 
for, if the Indian victories are to reap 
anything, it will be territory; while, if 
the Chinese successes are to be substan¬ 
tiated, it will be in the shape of an ex¬ 
tended commerce and navigation. 

The time is still distant when we shall 
be able to decide on the solid benefits of 
either. But we are rejoiced that peace 
is made, and that now the energies of 
our people will be fixed upon gentler 
purposes, and even nobler than those of 
destruction. 

We are strongly inclined to regard the 
terms of the Chinese treaty as opening a 
prospect, beyond all comparison, the most 
important since our first intercourse with 
the East. The iron barrier which at once 
shut out the civilised world from China 
and China from the civilised world, is 
burst through. Five great ports conceded 
as the seats of trade must lead commerce 
into the very heart of the mighty empire. 
An island conceded to the British a3 a 
settlement, which gives them a secure 
depot for their goods, and which they will 
probably make a second Gibraltar, forms 
a pledge of connexion which neither 
jealousy can narrow nor tyranny can 


dissolve. The vast extent of the Chinese 
empire thus unbarred to British enter¬ 
prise ; the multitudes of her people whose 
wants will be supplied, whose wishes will 
be excited, and whose faculties will be 
awakened; the buried resources of the 
greatest kingdom in the world suddenly 
brought to light; the impulse given to 
the wealth, industry, and enjoyment of 
three hundred millions of our fellowmen, 
nearly a third of the whole inhabitants of 
the earth, all rising together in one view, 
absolutely overwhelm the strongest fore¬ 
sight of the national prosperity. It is to 
be remembered that the steamboat, the 
most effective of all inventions at once 
for securing dominion and for urging 
mercantile adventure, is now becoming 
the property of all nations; and that, as 
it has been the great instrument of her 
warlike achievement, it is now equally 
ready to carry forward the eager and 
animated commerce of England. By 
this powerful invention, all the rivers and 
canals of China must be penetrated, and 
a new life diffused to the extremities of 
her almost boundless territory. 

Nor do we exult selfishly in these 
views. China opened to the English is 
opened to all mankind. All Europe, and 
every other region which has the vigour 
to take advantage of the opportunity, or 
the skill to produce the means of human 
enjoyment, will have the highway as 
broadly thrown open to their enterprise 
as to our own. Last, and not least, we 
are rejoiced that the war is at an end 
simply for the sake of humanity. Having 
no love for war in any shape, tne Chinese 
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defeats gave us no sense of public con¬ 
gratulation ; they were melancholy sacri¬ 
fices of life, while our own cause never 
satisfied our sense of justice. It was a 
war forced upon us by the shallow inso¬ 
lence and negligent impolicy of the 
feeblest Cabinet that ever burlesqued the 
name of public council. Its conduct of 
the struggle was as empty, shifting, and 
disastrous, as its conception of our interests 
was meagre and obscure. Two years had 
been wasted in ineffectual attempts to 
carry on hostilities without energy or 

direction, and to establish negotiations 
without purpose or power. Ten years 
might have been wasted in the "same 
hazardous frivolity. But, happily for 
England, and for China too, other coun¬ 
cils were at length brought into action, 
and by a well-timed vigour the Eastern 
World has been restored to peace, and 
England, and with her Europe, is sum¬ 
moned to a new career, more glorious 
because more humane, more intellectual, 
and more beneficent than the most splen¬ 
did triumphs of the sword. 

DEATH OF 

As in our other columns will be found 
a memoir of this distinguished officer, we 
shall now merely refer to his character. 
Lord Hill remarkably shewed what may 
be done in the most difficult, effective, 
and conspicuous of all professions by facul¬ 
ties so simple as common sense, manli¬ 
ness, and subordination. I n this language 
we have not the slightest idea of lowering 
his claims to national gratitude, nor even 
to public admiration; but when it is seen 
that by such faculties he rose to eminent 
military distinction; that he never suf¬ 
fered a reverse in the field when conduct¬ 
ing an independent command; that he 
obtained the highest rank of civil life, the 
peerage, and added to the peerage the 
highest rank of military office when his 
country no longer required his services 
in the field, the command of the army 
at home; we think that we are offering 
to his memory a tribute not less impor¬ 
tant than it is a high encouragement to 
the British officer to cultivate similar 
qualities in the prospect of deserving 
similar distinction. 

But Lord Hill’s quiet manner concealed 
a lion heart; and it is remarkable that 
the two most dashing enterprises of the 
war—the assault of the bridge of Almarez, 
and the surprise of Girard’s division; and j 

LORD HILL. 

the most anxious and perilous movement 
of all the marches of the British troops, 
the retreat from Madrid with Soult at 
his heels — were accomplished by this 
unostentatious, but most intelligent and 
gallant, commander. Whether we regard 
its course or its end, the life of Lord Hill 
was a most enviable one—spent in a pro¬ 
fession which he had adopted, and which 
he loved—in services of the most suc¬ 
cessful order — in campaigns each of 
which forms a chapter in the history of 
Europe—in the most brilliant victories of 
a time which outshone all the past, and 
whose lustre will probably never be thrown 
into the shade—respected, esteemed, and 
honoured—he reached that ripe period of 
life when man naturally begins to feel 
that the world has but little more of either 
enjoyment or occupation for him. By a 
singular good fortune for one whose life 
had been spent in the midst of hourly 
peril, he had suffered nothing by the 
casualties of the field. By, perhaps, the 
still more singular good fortune in a pub¬ 
lic man, he had retired from office in time 
to rest among his friends before he was 
summoned to bid even those friends fare¬ 
well. He died in his own halls, and gave 
all of him that was mortal to the tomb of 
his fathers. 

Public Monuments to Lord De Sau- 
marez, Lord Exmouth, and Sir Sydney 
Smith. —The talents and services of the 
three admirals offered a striking contrast 
in their spirit and their objects—but they 
were all admirable. Lord De Saumarez 
was a man of remarkable personal saga¬ 
city, tactical skill, and high conduct. His 
action off Gibraltar, in which, after a 
partial failure, merely through the ele¬ 
ments, he repaired his fleet with matchless 
celerity, and attacked and defeated the 

combined French and Spanish squadrons, 
was one of the most gallant instances of 
fitness for command exhibited in the war. 
Lord Exmouth’s whole career was a suc¬ 
cession of daring exploits, carried on 
under every difficulty, and finished by 
the boldest achievement of a British fleet 
in the attack of fortifications during the 
whole war — the cannonade of Algiers. 
The career of Sir Sydney Smith was of a 
distinct class. Though he never possessed 
a command on any large scale until the 
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close of his career, when he was sent to 
the Brazils, such was the natural enter¬ 
prise of his disposition, that he contrived 
to render all his commands conspicuous. 

He made his little sloop as memorable as 
aline-of-battle ship, and hissingle seventy- 
four as memorable as a fleet. His defence 
of Acre was the most brilliant isolated 
achievement of all the feats of skill and 
gallantry in a period abounding with 
energy; it was even more than the defence 
of an almost open town against a veteran 
army, commanded by the most extraor¬ 
dinary man of his age; it was the defeat 
of Napoleon’s views on the East; and it 
was ultimately the capture of the trench 
army, and the first real overthrow of the 
French military renown, in a war in which 
France had claimed, and almost merited, 
the title of invincible; it was the hinge 
of the war—the turning-point of all the 
great transactions of the era. 

Public Amusements.— The misfortune 
Is, that in England we have scarcely any¬ 
thing to cheer, or diversify, or colour the 
toilsome life of the people. We have no 
popular displays, no annual fetes, no cele¬ 
brations of our great victories, no com¬ 
memorations of the great events of our 
history; and, except for an occasional 
ship launch, or some such dull and rather 
dangerous thing, we have no popular 
exhibition whatever. All the animation 
of our superb Court itself lies between 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace, and 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor. If 
even the troops are to he reviewed, it is 
in the Little Park or the Great Park—all 
must he in sight from St. George’s Tower. 
We are perfectly satisfied that this is not 
the taste of Her Majesty, but of those 
advisers who cannot feel how important 
a rational popularity is even to thrones, 
and how closely it is connected with the 
rational amusements of the people. Let 
Elizabeth’s history he glanced at, and it 
will he seen how frequent were the pomps 
and processions, the fetes and festivals of 
the City, in the time of that magnificent 
woman and most memorable queen. Even 
her taking up her residence on the river s 
bank at Greenwich, and the real beauty, 
to say nothing of the implied spirit of her 
pageants on the Thames, shewed her 
conception of the true appeal to a great 
and naval nation. The royal barges 
coming up to Whitehall with their splen¬ 
did attendance,—their brilliant court,— 
their men of imperishable name, then 


Raleighs, and Essexes, and Sydneys,— 
was an essentially regal display, and we 
only regret that such things are no more. 

Political Bribery.— We have no hesi¬ 
tation in pronouncing bribery to be the 
greatest political crime, because it leads 
to all others. There is an instructive 
Eastern allegory, in which an assemblage 
of sages is represented as summoned to 
decide which is the greatest crime. After 
various opinions, on treason, blasphemy, 
and murder, one pronounced drunkenness 
to be the greatest crime. All were ready 
to dispute it; hut he brought it to the test 
of fact:—A slave was made drunk, then 
let loose, and before night he had com¬ 
mitted the whole three. 

It is unnecessary to argue on the guilt 
of bribery. It is the purchase of a lie, 
against all sense of public honour and of 
personal conscience; it is the deliberate 
determination to commit perjury in form, 
if the bribery oath should be administered, 
which it may be .at any moment; and to 
commit perjury in essence, if it should 
not: it is a betrayal of our duty to the 
country for the sake of lucre; and thus, 
so far as our means go, it is a sale of our 
country to t behest bidder. In its most 
guiltless state, it is a base and dirty trans¬ 
action which must be carried on in secret, 
and whose very act stamps the agent and 
the voter both as scoundrels by their own 
acknowledgment. In its guiltier state it 
may involve the highest interests of the 
country, and wrap all in one loathsome 
corruption. As bribery becomes more 
glaring and general, it must be met with 
stronger severities. 


The Character of France.— France 
has great power, extensive resources 
within her; and, by her temperament and 
her position, the means of employing 
those resources on her neighbours with 
the most direct influence of any of the 
Continental Governments. In a general 
sense, a character may be traced in every 
distinct nation of Europe. The character 
of France is military. She has been, for 
the last thousand years, the most warlike 
nation of the world. With other nations 
war has been a necessity, with France an 
enjoyment. She may be said to have 
been the only nation which, during the 
last 300 years, has fought for conquest. 
Others have fought for defence, repara¬ 
tion, or security—France has alvvays fed 

herself with the passion for aggrandisement 
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LETTERS FROM CHINA. 


[A few passages are given from a Series of Letters, written by an Officer of the Chinese 
r’eet.— Their publication in The Britannia will shew that no exertion is spared to 
piocure authentic information upon every topic of public interest.] 


The Country round Macao. —This after¬ 
noon Mr.-and myself landed abreast the 

encampment, and struck up a path leading 
over the side of one of the hills ; we passed 
several houses, where we sat down, and chin- 
chinned with the good folks; they were in¬ 
variably civil in the extreme, running out 
with seats, tea, and pipes; we drank their 
tea, smoked their baccy, and played with 
their bairns, which delighted them not a 
little. I won the heart of one old lady for 
ever, by giving a bonny little girl she had 
in her arms my handkerchief, and tying it 
round her neck. The likeness between these 
people and the same class of Irish is very 
striking: one of the women, excepting her 
dress, might have walked through England, 
and no one would have remarked her to be 
anything but a poor sun-burnt Irishwoman. 

They are very comfortable in their cot¬ 
tages, which are strong stone buildings, and 
invariably placed with a view to the pic¬ 
turesque; if there is a spot prettier than 
another, there you will find a farmhouse, 
with its cowhouse, and other appendages, 
while pigs and poultry, and half a dozen 
children of different sizes running about, 
form a picture most ridiculously like a small 
farmhouse in England. 

We scrambled along over the first hill, and 
then down into a little valley ; and oh, such a 
one! such a sweet, calm, lovely scene, 1 have 
not beheld for years. The change in so 
short a time from a noisy crowded ship to the 
delightful stillness of that scene was delicious ; 
there was every thing requisite to make it 
perfect. High and almost perpendicular 
mountains rising abruptly from our feet, 
studded with overhanging rocks, a stream 
pouring down from the summit of the high¬ 
est hill, and dashing rudely through the 
ravine, together with all the little et cetera 
of green trees, birds singing, etc. made a 
treat indeed. I sat down and dreamed away 
half an hour most deliciously. About two 
miles further inland was a very promising- 
looking village, which really I could not have 
distinguished from an English one. There 
was the street of cottages in the lower part, 
and on a slight elevation, among a cluster 
of trees, were two or three gentlemen’s or 
mandarins’ establishments. 

We were roused from our trance by the 
distant roll of the drums and increasing 
darkness. We bade adieu to the lovely scene 
before us, and after rather a rough descent, 
at last found ourselves on the sea sand, where 
our cutter was waiting for us. 


Burial of an Officer. —When an officer 
is sent on shore to be buried, it is customary 
for every ship to send a boat to follow the 
body ; and a very imposing effect it has. I 
went the other day to the funeral of the 
skipper of the Rattlesnake; there w'as a train 
of twenty or twenty-five boats, headed by the 
flag-ship s launch, with the band of the*18th 
Royal Irish. We started from the ship in 
the afternoon, and pulled slowly towards the 
place where the grave was dug; about three 
miles. The beautifully impressive music 
from the band, the slow and measured splash 
ol the oars, the bells of each ship tolling as 
we passed, every colour lowered half down, 
altogether made a very solemn procession. 
The grave was made on the extreme point of 
the foot of one of the mountains of which 
Hong Kong is composed, about 100 feet 
above the sea. We found the corpse of an 
officer of marines there before us. The cof¬ 
fins were placed close together; the chaplain 
stood between them; one service did for 
both ; they were lowered into their last home, 
the cocked hat and sword lying on the lid; 
the prayers were finished; a few shovelfuls 
of earth rattled on them; the parson shut 
his book ; the deadly silence which had 
throughout been maintained, was bro.ken bv 
“ Into your boats, menand in two seconds 
200 men were jumping down the rocks, 
tripping one another up, laughingand shout¬ 
ing as though they had been to a wedding. 
The flags were hoisted close up ; the band 
struck up, u Hurrah for the Bonnets of 
Blue,” and every boat dashed away, trying 
to be first off to her ship. There was one 
exception, however, to the multitude in 
this instance—one heart too full of grief to 
hide its sorrow. 

I was half walking, half trotting, down the 
steep hill from the grave, cogitating on the 
scene I had just witnessed, and admiring the 
one that lay before me, and thinking how 
very soon I might be put there myself, when 
I heard a half-stifled sob behind me. There 
was no sham in that, thought I; that came 
from the safety-valve of a heart, like steam 
from a boiler strained to bursting. I turned 
round and saw a young lad, some seventeen 
or eighteen years old, in that beautiful man- 
of-war’s man’s dress for hot weather. The 
ribbon on his hat told me he belonged to the 
Rattlesnake, and very likely some protege of 
the captain, who had brought him from his 
home, and who now left him to fight his own 
way through the world without a friend to 
lean upon. 
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ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 

[Personal and Critical Sketches of celebrated Political Characters appear in The Bbitanni* 
from time to time. The subjoined Extracts will afford some idea of the style and spirit 


of those articles] : — 

Earl Spencer, as Chancellor of the 

Exchequer _The term “ blundering” is 

most inadequate to describe the peculiar 
shambling, slip-shod, stumbling paceot Lord 
Althorp’s ideas. Mr Spring Rice blundered, 
because he had not the skill to unwind his 
own intentional tortuosities. Mr. Bating 
blundered, but his blundering was more in 
manner than in his conceptions. Joseph 
Hume blundered, but his blundering arose 
more from the stupid conceit with which lie 
adhered to, and attempted to reconcile, his 
own errors. But Lord Althorp’s blundering 
differed from all these, and from any blun¬ 
dering I ever heard. He evidently had no 
reservations, but meant to be straightforward 
and clear. Yet it was almost impossible to 
understand him even in a speech on a general 
political question, much more when develop¬ 
ing a budget. His mistakes were of all 
kinds —mistakes of figures, rendered still 
more confused when the attempt was made 
to rectify them—mistakes of principles, and 
deductions from them of conclusions the very 
reverse of what the mind had shaped out, 
the wrong one being taken accidentally only 
in the extreme distress of trepidation — 
and, above all, mistakes in delivery, endless 
repetitions, contradictions, retractations, cor¬ 
rections, coming at last to an unintelligible 
maze of confusion, out of which the hearer 
was left to make out his own view of what 
the worthy Chancellor intended to say, with 
but one solitary light or clue to guide him; 
that is, his absolute conviction that, whatever 
the words might be, the speaker meant 
nothing but what was strictly straightforward, 
honest, and clear. The greater part of the 
members took the statement upon trust, as 
it were, and waited until some member prac¬ 
tised in finance, and accustomed to the inno¬ 
cent tortuosities and mystifications of Lord 
Althorp, had unravelled the tangled thread. 

The Lord Mayor.— Not for many a 
year has the civic chair been filled by any 
one so calculated by nature to do it honour 
as is its present occupant, Mr. Humphery 
is the very beau ideal of a civic functionary. 
A more full-blown specimen of the genus 
alderman has, perhaps, never been seen. It 
is not in size alone or portliness of paunch 
that his qualification consists. Any man 
may grow fat—after he became an alderman 

_nay, even a common councilman is in 

danger of neutralizing the activity required 
todistinguish him in his ward, so multifarious 
and seductive are the temptations to increased 
vegetation which assail him on all sides. 
Mr. Humphery has unquestionably availed 


himself with a praiseworthy freedom of all 
these mundane delights, but his spirit has 
not thereby, as in other aldermen, become 
corporeal. There is a liveliness and buoyancy 
about him which not even turtle could 
extinguish. Tall and erect in carriage, his 
body, though stout, is well proportioned. 
Surmounting and adorning this very manly 
person is a broad open countenance, fair and 
slightly florid in complexion, which is almost 
always lit up by a smile of real unaffected 
good-nature. This happy mobility of mouth 
is seconded by a language equally good 
natured from a pair of laughing blue eyes. 
The whole face is of the sunflower order, 
but relieved from coarseness or vulgarity by 
the expression of light heartedness and bene¬ 
volent feeling which pervades it. During 
the year, justice will sit at the Mansion- 
house shorn of her terrors. There will be 
a smile of mingled pity and fun lurking 
in the corners of her mouth, compressed in 
vain ; and ever and anon she will lapse into a 
wink. Perchance, should she sit late, she 
may enlarge the sphere of her benevolence 
by the stimulus of a bottle of claret. 

Sir T. Wilde and Sir W. Follett.— In 
addressing a jury, Sir Thomas Wilde is 
admitted to possess great powers; iffl adverse 
criticism here would be quashed at once by 
a reference to the multitude of his briefs. 
Yet parallel objections might be made here 
also; added to which, from the want of any¬ 
thing like adequate competition in the Court 
of Common Pleas, he has grown to be some¬ 
what too dictatorial in style—to seek uncon¬ 
sciously his influence over a jury rather in 
violent asseveration and overwhelming vehe¬ 
mence than in persuasive eloquence or 
undeniable exposition of facts. How differ¬ 
ent is the influence of Sir William Follett! 
Clear and consecutive as is the other, quick 
and subtle in the knowledge of what to 
present and what to withhold, he quite 
assures a jury of his common sense and 
practical experience, inducing thereby a 
feeling of security, which lulls suspicion; 
but this is at the same time accompanied by 
such a dignity of bearing, such a severe and 
elevated moral tone, such persuasive manners, 
and withal such well-chosen language and 
sentiments, as to lead them insensibly to 
repose a confidence in the man, forgetting 
that he is a paid advocate, and extend to his 
integrity that conviction which his facts and 
his arguments have forced them to yield to 
his judgment. It is in this moral elevation 
that consists the superiority of Sir William 
Follett to Sir Thomas Wilde as an advocate 
at the bar. 
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FINE 


Pictures of Reubens in the National 
Ga llery.— With what skill Reubens brought 
his art to bear on his political negotiations, 
there is sufficient evidence in his picture of 
“ Peace and War.” now in the National 
Gallery, No. 46. The object which he had 
been commissioned to accomplish in his visit 
to England was the establishment of peace. 
He painted and presented this picture to the 
king, during his residence here, and the 
subject he selected illustrates the blessings 
of a pacific policy in contrast with the 
miseries of war. Could any argument 
have been better timed, any gift more 
gracefully presented? Courtesy is said to 
cost but little; but when courtesy assumes 
a shape like this, it really excites one’s 
astonishment. Here is a picture, vast in its 
general comprehension, complicated and ela¬ 
borate in its details; and which most other 
artists would have spent months, nay perhaps 
years, in executing. But Rubens throws it 
in as a mere subsidiary argument, as a com¬ 
pliment enpassant, just as an artist nowadays 
makes a drawing in a lady’s album, and 
really attaching, apparently, no more im¬ 
portance to it. In the same spirit, having 
stipulated for an altar-piece with the supe¬ 
riors of a church at Amsterdam, instead of 
one picture he sends them three. Whatever 
addition be given to other painters, Rubens 
is justly entitled to the epithet of magnifi- 
ficent! In the midst of this profuse gene¬ 
rosity he grew immensely rich. 

In those days, art assumed an exalted as¬ 
pect by its connexion with church and state. 
In what manner it was mingled up with 
political agency, we have just seen. In 
Rubens’s picture of “ St. Bavon,” also in the 
Gallery, No. 57, she appears with equal 
dignity in the service of the church. These, 
indeed, were the triumphs which the church 
delighted to celebrate. St. Bavon, descend¬ 
ing at once from the “pride, pomp, and cir¬ 
cumstance of glorious war,” is seen ascend¬ 
ing the steps of the monastery in which he 
had determined to close his mortal career. 
Behind him is a retinue of richly caparisoned . 
horsemen, glittering in thi.t splendour which 
their master is on the point of abjuring, j 
The lordly abbot, a fine impersonation of 
dignity and benevolence, advances from the 
portal of the church to receive the new votary. 
A princess and her train attend to witness 
the train from a splendid balcony, attesting 
by their gestures and expression the devo¬ 
tional sympathy with which it has inspired 
them. These are images of pomp, beauty, 
and grandeur; but the picturesque effect is 
heightened by a group of beggars, congre- 


ARTS. 


gated before the church steps, in various 
attitudes of supplication. This picture is, 
we think, one of Rubens’s finest composi¬ 
tions. In the great quality of composition, 
Rubens has no superior but Raffaelle, and 
even in him the superiority is rather in kind 
than in degree. Raffaelle has more purity; 
but in luxuriant invention, harmony of lines, 
and the power of telling his story, Rubens 
suffers nothing by the comparison. 

The Practice of Copying. —It is ob¬ 
served by Reynolds, that in the process of 
copying, which is merely mechanical, while 
the hand is at work the mind sleeps, and the 
faculties of selection and combination, of 
comparison and adjustment, which make up 
the mind of an .artist, “grow torpid, and 
lose their power for want of exercise.” The 
right mode of studying works of art con¬ 
sists of an investigation of the principles 
on which they have been executed, not in 
mere imitation of their surface. Michael 
Angelo, in his youth, found a mutilated 
Greek statue; he did not copy the fragment, 
but restored what was wanting. This 
example should be borne in mind by all 
students who are yet forming their style. 
Whatever be the object aimed at, the com¬ 
position of Raffaelle, the colouring of Titian, 
or any other excellence, the only way to 
approach the spirit of those masters is to 
attempt similar but original works. 

Portraits by Reynolds in the National 

Gallery -The National Gallery has one 

important addition—the whole-length por¬ 
trait of Sir W. Hamilton. The portraits of 
Reynolds are so purely historical in style 
that they are universally, and with great 
justice, ranked among that class of produc¬ 
tions. This mode of treating portraits was 
his own creation; none of his distinguished 
predecessors, not even Titian and Vandyke, 
seem to have thought it possible to give to that 
branch of art the picturesque variety intro¬ 
duced by Reynolds. Sir William Hamilton 
sits in his study, his attention entirely en¬ 
grossed by the objects of taste which sur¬ 
round him. The whole effect, is large, 
grand, and noble; and the accompani¬ 
ments, vases, urns, and different objects of 
vertu , are arranged with infinite taste and 
judgment, adding richness and splendour 
to the composition, hut kept, at the same 
time, in the most exact subordination. In 
the extreme distance is seen Vesuvius, in¬ 
dicated by the volume of smoke rising from 
the crater. Everything, in fact, is charac¬ 
teristic, whether in relation to the indi¬ 
vidual, his tastes, or his official residence. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


George III. at Cheltenham.— The 
king’s health was observed at this titnc (1788) 
to be failing him, and it was hoped that 
change of air and scene might be attended 
with the best advantage. In turning over the 
journals of that day, we observed a few 
anecdotes slight enough in themselves, yet 
pleasingly illustrative of the monarch’s cha¬ 
racter, and of the pleasure with which he 
threw of the cares of state when he could do 
so with propriety. The king and queen 
took very few attendants, and maintained no 
kind of state. Still, when they went about, 
the people thronged round them, and the 
queen expressed some regret that they could 
not be more retired. ** Never mind, ma’am,” 
said the king, “ for the first week we will 
walk about to please these good folks, and 
afterwards to please ourselves.” “When,” 
said a nobleman to him, “ does your Majesty 
intend to hold a levee?” “ Every morning 
at half-past-six in the pump room,” briskly 
returned the monarch. On one occasion, 
when riding to Tewkesbury, he observed 
that the country people crowded the parapet 
of a bridge he had to cross in his way, and 
that others were endeavouring to gain a like 
favourable station. Struck with alarm at 
their danger, he stopped, and good-naturedly 
exclaimed, “ My good people, if you will 
oblige me by coming off that bridge, I pro¬ 
mise you to ride as slow as you please, that 
everybody may see me.” Walking early, 
in the plainest dress, down the High-street 
at Cheltenham, he was highly diverted by 
seeing a feeble old woman fulfil the office of 
crier. He heard her patiently through the 
whole of her odd cries with great though 
suppressed delight; but when, in a quaver¬ 
ing voice, she finally rang her bell, and with 
extra vigour exclaimed, “ God save the 
king,” he was quite overcome by the ludi¬ 
crousness of the situation, and shouted forth, 
as well as his merriment would allow him, 
“ And hang the crier ! ” The astonishment 
of tiie town functionary was changed to de¬ 
light when the king put a guinea into her 
hand, as he walked quickly away. 

Description of Caubul. —To forma just 
idea of Caubul we must, it seems, dismiss 
from our minds all the gorgeous conceptions 
with which the mention of a city of the East 
seldom fails to impress us. Caubul is little 
more than a collection of mud hovels ; the 
streets are without beauty, the finest of them 
not being twelve feet in width ; the shops 
are nothing more than open stalls; the 
houses even of the most considerable persons 


are mean, dirty, close, aiul inconvenient; 
while regulations for public comfort and 
cleanliness are so little understood, that a 
most abominable odour proceeds from the 
roof and yard of each dwelling, and a stream 
of black filth runs down the centre of each 
street. Whoever seizes Caubul finds fruit, 
timber, and mud, and little else. There is 
no store of rich merchandise to render its 
citizens cautious of resorting to extreme 
measures, or of drawing on themselves the 
vengeance of an enemy; no silks, no stuffs, 
no manufactures of any kind; none of that 
“ barbaric pearl and gold” which are found, 
in a greater or less degree, among all the 
nations of Hindostan. The Affghans have 
little to lose but the fruits of the earth, and, 
as a large portion of the people lead a wan¬ 
dering and predatory life, they are ready for 
war at any moment when plunder tempts 
them; or for peace, when solicited by bribes, 
or awed by the presence of an imposing force. 

Gift-Books. — The Annuals. — Gifts, 
however trilling, add to the general stock of 
harmless pleasures, by quickening the affec¬ 
tions, and nourishing the growth of those 
sympathies which bind us to each other. 
They are eloquent in their silence, and speak 
most unpretendingly of love, friendship, and 
kind remembrance. The affection is poor 
which can be told, and so the youngest 
of Lear’s daughters felt when she resolved 
“ to love and be silent;” but it will, never¬ 
theless, find ways of indicating its presence, 
as a violet reveals itself by its perfume. 
When it speaks to us by gifts they should be 
welcome, for they are the sunshine of a 
loving heart, and like sunshine, should be 
received as heavenly visitants, bringing with 
them warmth and gladness. The great error 
in the production of recent Annuals has been, 
that more care and expense have been lavished 
upon their ornament than their material. 
The plates and bindings are beautiful, but 
their literary contents almost worthless. 
This error seems a common one. Thousands 
are lavished upon the production of a spec¬ 
tacle at a theatre, while dramatists remain 
without encouragement; and to exhibit a 
magnificent shop-front the dealer sells bad 
goods at a high price. This policy will never 
answer in the long run. We do not relish 
offal any the more for its being served on 
a silver dish, nor will poor composition be 
rendered tolerable by a gorgeous binding. 
The body is more than raiment, and what, 
after all, are the adornments of a book but 
its dress? 
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PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 

[Under this title a number of articles have appeared in The Britannia, illustrative of the 
localities in London and its neighbourhood, which are connected with the histories of 
celebrated individuals. These papers are continued from time to time, as space for their 
insertion can be spared.] 


Pope’s Villa at Twickenham.— Passing 
by Hyde Park Corner a few days ago, I sud¬ 
denly remembered that Pope went to school 
on that very spot. It is curious how unex¬ 
pectedly a suggestive little fact of this kind 
sometimes comes upon us, and what dis¬ 
cursive ruminations it leads to. Pope and 
Hyde Park Corner! Little Pope, with his 
long, sickly, melancholy, but most sensitive 
face, peering from behind the blinds of a 
sedan-chair, in the midst of a riotous aristo¬ 
cracy whizzing through the air on blood- 
horses, under the windows of Apsley House! 
Yet the association is not so unnatural after 
all. Pope was a great lover of the aristo¬ 
cracy. He would have been a lord if he 
could, and he tried hard to make the world 
believe that he ought to have been one. 
Pope would have played off the accomplish¬ 
ments of a lord with inimitable finesse and 
exquisite precision ; he would have enacted 
the Rape ot the Lock to the life; his lordly 
banter would have been keen, refined, and 
merciless in the highest degree; and even 
Villiers or Shaftesbury might have envied 
him his brilliant powers of sarcasm. But, 
with all his genteel aspirations, backed up 
by a sarcastic genius unparalleled for sub¬ 
tlety and contemptuous levity of heart, he 
could not evade the fact that his father was 
a linendraper. 

Pausing thoughtfully upon the causeway 
opposite to Hyde Park Gate, a thousand 
fantastical images came into my head. I 
speedily conjured up Pope in his boyhood, 
on this very ground, a sullen urchin, marked 
with an irrepressible malicious gravity, which 
would break out every now and then in a 
scathing couplet, or a bit of scurrilous dog- 
grel, that would set everybody about him by 
the ears, and in a single minute make him 
half a dozen enemies for life. Dr. Johnson, 
speaking of his precocity, observes, more 
gracefully than truly, that it might be said 
of Pope as it was of Pindar, that when he 
lay in his cradle “the bees swarmed about 
his mouth. ,, Had he substituted wasps for 
bees, the figure would have been rather more 
accurate. The earliest swarm that is known 
to have settled on him produced a piece of 
scandalous verse on his schoolmaster, for 
which he was sentenced to a flogging. His 
hive, instead of being rich in honey, was 
filled with gall; and it is worthy of note, 
that the first thing he wrote was a lampoon, 
and the last thing he uttered was a witticism. 
A few hours before his death, his physician, 
out of a desire, perhaps, to ussuage the pain 
of thinking about death, assured him that 
his pulse was good, and that there were 


also other favourable symptoms. “ Ah !” 
exclaimed Pope, “ here am I dying of a 
hundred good symptoms!” 

* * ' * * * 

Taking into consideration their relative 
positions, Pope had no right to make love 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Nor can 
the freedom of access and expression she per¬ 
mitted to him be fairly urged as an excuse. 
It was an age of conventional levity, full of 
the affectation of passion, without sincerity or 
even emotion. Women admitted approaches 
with impunity, which in a later age would 
have been regarded as indecorous. Some of 
the most distinguished poets of the time 
hung upon women of fashion, without em¬ 
barrassing them by any serious proofs of 
attachment. Pope ought to have better 
understood the mock-heroic characteristics 
of the age, than to have made proposals to 
Lady Mary. It was all very well upon 
paper, but when it came to downright speech 
one can readily comprehend how the cold- 
hearted beauty, the icy wit, who had just 
published some pastorals with as little nature 
in them as if they had been written by Pope 
himself, must have laughed in his face! 
And that laugh, ringing with cruel mirth, 
and the malice of an exhausted vanity, that 
had now nothing more to expect from the 
baffled flatterer at her feet, that laugh will 
haunt the memory of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu throughout all time; it was the 
most heartless incident of her life, and when 
we think of it even now, it seems to scream 
in our ears from her grave. 

With all his little drawbacks and checks 
of every kind, Pope stands out vividly in 
English poetry at the head of his class. I 
never open his poems without having fresh 
occasion to admire the singular felicity of 
his diction, the refined edge of his sarcasm, 
the terseness of his style, and the elegant 
skill with which he immolates his victims. 
What amazing intellectual energy there was 
in his tiny feeble body ! The waterman, 
who used to lift him into his boat, stated 
that he wore stays to sustain himself in sitting 
up. He used to get into a boat, and sit in 
a sedan chair in the centre, with the blinds 
down, and in that way take an airing on the 
river, or pay a visit to some of the ladies of 
honour at Hampton Court, or cross over for 
a ramble in the green lanes of Ham. This 
recollection occurred to me as the evening 
was rapidly descending, and I almost fancied 
I could see the dreamy skiff floating down 
the stream with the smallest sedan in the 
world in it, and the tiniest curtains drawn 
across the windows. It was like one of the 
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feathery passages in the “ Rape of the Lock.” 
But the advance of night disturbed my reverie, 
and turning a final look upon the grounds 
where Pope breathed his last, I hastened 
from the scene, which I shall probably never 
be tempted to visit again. The charm is at 
an end for ever! 

Sandford Manor House, Fulham, the 
residence of Nell Gwynne. —How loath- 
some was the King’s subjection to the aban¬ 
doned vixen, my Lady Castlemaine! and 
yet how powerful must her beauty have been! 
Methinks I see her now, stepping out of her 
carriage at Bartholomew-fair, whither she 
had gone to view the rare puppet-show of 
Patient Grizzle, hissed when recognised by 
the honest mob; yet upon turning the power 
of her radiant and beautiful face towards 
them, they exchanged their gibes and curses 
for admiration and blessings. The negative 
reputation of the Duchess of Richmond can 
be read in Lely’s exquisite picture—so soft, 
so child-like, so calm, and yet so lovely ! 
The pride and avarice of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, in whose arms the king breathed 
his last breath, became a perpetual tax to 
Charles, and a disgrace to the nation; and 
yet, dying in her arms did not prevent the 
distressed heart of the monarch from giving 
utterance to the wish, “ Do not let poor 
Nelly starve.” 

I wonder did Nell ever meet with the pure 
and high-souled Countess de Grammont, or 
the elevated Lady Ossory. I wonder how 
they, at the Court, but not of it, would have 
treated her; they must have passed her in 
public, and noted her dimple cheeks and 
small, bright,laughing eyes; from them she 
could have fnet no offence, for women of 
high virtue are merciful—women who affect 
it are not. I can fancy her lingering silver 
laugh passing along these damp deep walls. 

I can fancy her leading from that window, 
conversing with and rallying her royal lover, 
who stands beneath amid the flowers once 
so bright and abundant, where only weeds 
and stinging thistles are to be seen this 
winter time. As for him, wisdom came not 
with years; “ consideration” never whipped 
the offending Adam out of him—in his 
character there was no “nettle,” but there 
was no “strawberry.” 

What does he reply to her merrie rally¬ 
ing? He leans his white and jewelled hand 
upon his hip, and with a fated smile, listens 
to her mingled love and reproof. She talks 
of the old soldiers, and wonders why the 
builders pause in the erection of the hos¬ 
pital for lack of cash, when certain ladies 
sport new diamonds, and glitter in fair 
coaches; and he tells her he will take her, 
if she likes, from where she is, and give her 
the palace by the water-side, in exchange for 
her sweetest words and sweeter smiles. She 
will none of this, but answers she would 
rather content her in the humblest house in 


his dominions, so that the soldiers who 
sought his battles should be gloriously 
lodged in their old age. 

He repeats her the last bit of Sedley, and 
diverts her with news of a new play, for well 
he knows those who once lived by the buskin 
love the buskin still; and she listens and is 
pleased, but returns to her first theme ; and, 
provoked at last by an indifference she can¬ 
not understand, she becomes bitter, and then 
Charles laughs at “ little pig-eyed Nelly.” 
“ Ah, Nell, Nell !” he says, stroking, at the 
same time, the fair tresses that grace the 
head of a pretty boy, “ you are like the fruit 
that will come of yonder trees ; a rough and 
bitter outside, but a sweet and pleasaut soul 
within.” And then Nell— 

“If you please, Sir,” bawled the servant, 
“don’t you feel it very cold? I had better 
shut the window, unless you’d like to look 
out from it to where the pond is that Madam 
Helen’s mother was drowned in.” 

Tomb of John Stow, St. Andrews’s 
Undershaft. —His intense love of the city 
makes old John Stow an enthusiast in all 
that concerns it; each drop of the Thames 
glitters like a diamond in his eyes, and every 
pebble is a jewel; and yet, much as he 
honoured relics of all kinds, he honoured 
them only as types of greater things—as 
data to go from, as texts to preach upon. 
As I have said, the beauty of his character 
was truth, and in truth only was his strength ; 
it was the care of his life to think, to act, to 
speak, to gather truth, lie was neither an 
abstract historian, dealing only with prin¬ 
cipal events, nor was he a hunter after mere 
dust and ashes, bits and scraps ; but a com¬ 
biner, being himself the rare combination 
of an historian and an antiquary; minute in 
all small things that tended to the illustra¬ 
tion of great things, and knowing that the 
universe is made up of atoms, deeming no 
atom of that universe beneath his notice. 
Every little detail of the Christmas and 
Easter pageants is given in his survey, with 
a zest of enjoyment at innocent pastimes, 
and the few words of introduction to his 
description of the May games, is redolent of 
the perfume of the hawthorn and wood violet. 
No cold, dry, chipping antiquary, not even 
Jonathan Oldbuck, could write thus:—“ In 
the month of May, namely, on May-day, in 
the morning, every man (except impedi¬ 
ment) would walk into the sweet meadows 
and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits 
with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, 
and with the noise of birds— praising God in 
their kind /’* 

All through the history I note the same 
holy feeling, not thrust in, but the sponta¬ 
neous growth of the good man’s mind, even 
as fair flowers spring up amid the ruins of 
old Rome ; for instance in the chapter con¬ 
cerning the sports and exercises, I have de¬ 
lighted myself with picturing the bonfires 
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according to his description. “ The wealthier 
sort, at Midsummer, setting out tables before 
their doors, illumed by the blaze of those 
sacred fires, and upon the tables placing 
stores of sweet bread and good drink, where- 
unto they would invite their neighbours and 
passengers also to sit and be merry with 
them, in great familiarity, praising God for 
his benefits bestowed on them. These were 
called bonefireSf as well as good amity amongst 
neighbours, that, being before at contro- 
versie, were there, by the labour of others, 
reconciled, and made of bitter enemies loving 
friends .” Not, I fear me, the work of a 
moment, to be done as quickly as good 
Master Stow seems to believe, though I love 
him all the better for believing it. Such 
freedom of trust is sure evidence of a foolish 
or a most noble mind; and of a truth, there 
was no folly in John Stow. 

Death of Sir Richard Lovelace, in 
Shoe Lane. —Disappointed in his love, and 
anguished past endurance by the murder of 
his royal master, Charles the First, the gal¬ 
lant and high-souled poet found himself at 
liberty, after a second imprisonment, without 
any residue of the fortune he had bestowed 
with too liberal a hand upon those who 
needed. His monarch and his mistress, the 
continued and frequently-associated themes 
of his muse, both lost to him, he bowed his 
head to the dispensations of Providence, and 
prepared for death as for the friend 

“ Who only could restore 
The libertie he must enjoy on earth no more.” 

No longer dressed as became his rank, the 
nodding feather fell away from the velvet 
hat, the satin dropped from the slashed 
sleeve, the threadbare hose became a world 
too large for the shrunk limb ; and so Sir 
Richard Lovelace pined and died, in a mi¬ 
serable room in Shoe-lane, adding another to 
the list of unfortunate poets ; another of 
those who, endowed by nature with the 
richest and brightest of all earthly gifts, 
seem fated to an inheritance of misery! 
Were there none to alleviate the sorrows of 
his last hours? None to wipe the death-dews 
from his fair and noble brow ? None who, 
for the love of honour, for the sake of royalty 
—in memory of what he had been to all 
who needed—so unselfishly generous, so un¬ 
sparingly liberal—was there not one , even, 
who had chorused his songs, and been 
warmed in the brightness of his glorious 
days, to sit by that lowly death-bed, and 
whisper the assurance that he was only pass¬ 
ing through the dark valley to enter upon 
an immortality where sorrow and sighing 
should be no more, and where loyalty is 


perfected in homage to the Almighty? 
There might have been—there must have 
been. 1 —though of such there is no earthly 
record. But it would be an insult to human 
nature to suppose he died alone—alone in 
that room that echoed back the dreadful 
cough which told of the wasting disease that 
terminated the earthly career of as gallant 
and true a gentleman as ever wielded sword 
or pen. 

Death of Buti.er, in Rose Street.— 
It is not an unusual thing for a poet to die 
of want. Indeed the tendency of poetry 
towards starvation-point has passed into a 
vulgar proverb. But it is an unusual thing 
for great poets, who have rendered signal 
services to the throne and the country, to 
perish in destitution; and, above all, in such 
a locality as Rose-street, Covent garden. 
I know not whether it was then such a sink 
of iniquity as it is now ; and I have in vain 
endeavoured to discover. There is nothing 
whatever recorded its history, and it is 
extremely unlikely that it should ever have 
been noticed at all, but for the fact that 
Butler died here in obscurity and distress. 
It may be presumed, however, that even in 
Butler’s time it must have been a place of 
the very lowest resort, or he would not have 
procured a shelter in it; for he was certainly 
reduced to the last extremity when he lived, 
or, more accurately speaking, starved, here. 
It is not known in which of the houses he 
resided, if, indeed, it is yet amongst them, 
for it may be reasonably conjectured that 
most of them have been re-built, or, at least, 
materially altered, since 1680 : perhaps the 
present houses may have been wholly erected 
in the interval. All my speculations, there¬ 
fore, upon that point, were idle; yet I lin¬ 
gered on the spot, fascinated by rearing 
reflections upon the fate of him who perished 
from open neglect in that most uncongenial 
region. My spirit was humiliated by the 
contemplation; yet, even in the worst aspects 
of adversity, there are always some sources 
of consolation, however remote and inade¬ 
quate. The poet who was the most triumph¬ 
ant satirist of the Commonwealth, and who 
was allowed to die of want by the Royalists, 
has acquired an imperishable fame, which 
will last as long as his language. Posterity 
has done him justice as far as it could. It 
could not avert the bitter struggle with hun¬ 
ger, the sense of desertion, the breaking 
down of the energies, and the final annihila¬ 
tion of hope; but, approaching his grave 
with a profound feeling of reverence, it has 
heaped from year to year increasing laurels 
on his tcmb. 
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No 4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 

Begs to call the attention of his Customers and the Public to his superb Stock of 

PAPIER MACHE GOODS, 

AND AN INFINITE VARIETY OF ARTICLES SUITED FOR 

MEW YEARS’ GIFTS, 


OF WHICH A CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD GRATIS. 
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PACKING-CASES FOR THE ABOVE CHARGED ACCORDING TO SIZE. 

Small Billiard Tables and Bagatelle Tables, with Slate Bottoms and 
India Rubber Cushions, for Public Rooms. 



GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-CASE, COMPLETE. 
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TRAVELLING WRITING-CASE AND COVER. 
Some of these are combined with a Dressing-Case. 
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